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DAMROSGH FORCES 
TO TOUR FAR WEST 


Plans Complete for New York 
Symphony’s Pacific Coast 
Visit. 


Loudon Chariton Arranges for Unprecedented 
Undertaking and is Booking Orchestra for 
Spring Series of Concerts, Including Princi- 
pal Cities of Pacific Slope. 


The somewhat unprecedented undertak- 
ing of sending atforganization of the size 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra to 
the Pacific Coast this coming season has 
definitely been decided upon by Loudon 
Charlton, under whose management for the 
past few years Walter Damrosch, the or- 
chestra’s. distinguished director, has been 
meeting with ever increasing success. 

The tour now being booked will be taken 
in. the Spring, during the period that the 
Orchestra has usually rested at the close 
of its Southern Festival tour, and it will 
include the principal cities of the Pacific 
Slope in addition to many of the larger 
cities en route. 

In the Northwest the Orchestra’s tour 
will. be booked under the direction of Lois 
Steers and Wynn Coman, two enterprising 
young women who have accomplished 
much in the way of raising the musical 
standard of that section of the country. 
Untiring in their efforts the Misses Steers 
and Coman have built up a concert busi- 
ness that has served to bring to the North- 
west many attractions that hitherto were 
unable to make a trip to that section pay 
owing to the comparatively few cities sup- 
porting such offerings, and the capture 
of Mr. Damrosch and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra -is the latest feather 
in their caps. 

The orchestra bookings already definite- 
ly closed by the Misses Steers and Coman 
include Portland, Ore.; Tacoma, Seattle, 
Victoria, Vancouver, Spokane, Helena, 
Butte, Boise and Salt Lake City, while ne- 
gotiations with many others are now pend- 
ing. In several of the cities named festi- 
vals including two and three orchestral 
performances will be held. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra has 
never before been on the substantial foot- 
ing that it is at present. Thanks to Mr. 
Damrosch’s energy and persistency, and to 
his- unquestioned skill as a director, the 
organization has been brought to its high- 
est state of efficiency, and it is doubtful if 
it has its equal in America. It is the only 
orchestra that keeps in rehearsal the year 
round, over 300 concerts having been the 
remarkable record of 1906-7. 











Cincinnati Gets Henri Ern. 


Crncinnati, O., Aug. 28—Henri Ern, 
the noted violinist, who has been directing 
the violin department of the school of 
music at the University of Michigan, has 
been selected as head of the violin depart- 
ment at the College of Music here. It is 
hinted that Mr. Ern may have something 
to do with a reorganization of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra. 





The St. Nicholas Concert Company, 
which has been conducting the Kaltenborn 
concerts at the St. Nicholas Rink through- 
out the Summer, made an assignment Wed. 
nesday to Henry Stern. The liabilities are 
about $7,000. 
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MARIE HERITES 
This Young Bohemian Violinist Will Begin Her First American Tour in the Fall-— 
She Has Distinguished Herself Throughout Europe as a Musician of High Attain- 
ments. (See Page 7.) 





HOWLAND PARTY ARRIVES. 

Will Be Heard in Grand 
Opera in Turino. 

MiLan, Aug. 28.—Legrand Howland, the 
American composer and impresario, ar- 
rived here four days late with his party of 
singers from the United States. Mr. How- 
land has made arrangements for eighty per- 
formances of his entire company, in the 
Victor Emanuel Grand Opera House at 
Turino, and the Americans who accom- 


panied him will make their débuts there. 
Two new operas, composed by Americans 
will be produced. One of these is Harvey 
Worthington Loomis’s-“The Fatal ~~ 
The other: has not yet béen announced. 


Americans 


a 


——— 





MORE MACMILLEN RUMORS. 





But Violinist’s Brother is Certain Re- 
ports of Death Are Incorrect. 


Another report to the effect that Francis 
MacMillen, the Amesican violinist, had per- 
ished while climbing Mont Blanc, reached 
New York on» Wednesday. The news 
came in a despatch from Glasgow to Lon- 
don, which was fofWarded to a New York 
paper. 

Samuel E. MacMil’en, the violinist’s 
brother, who is staying at. the Hotel Gren- 
oble in New York, told a Musica 
AMERICA representative that He believed 
the report to be incorrect, in view of the 
fact that he had late last week received 
a cablegram stating that Francis had: been 
found and was safe. 
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HAMMERSTEIN OPERA 


IN THREE BIG CITIES 


Plan to Establish Permanent 
Company Now Entertained 
in Chicago, 








But Impresario Will Undertake Project Only 
With Aid of Local Support---Boston and 
Philadelphia Included in His Scheme---T he 
Nature of His Proposition 


Philadelphia, Chicago and Boston papers 
are printing articles setting forth Oscar 
Hammerstein’s intention to build opera 
houses in each of these cities during the 
coming year. While the New York im- 
presario refused to directly confirm these 
reports, it is true that he is contemplating 
a scheme to establish auditoriums to be 
used exclusively for grand opera in the 
three large centres. 

Mr. Hammerstein has been in close touch 
with real estate men_in these cities, and 
desirable sites have been offered to him in 
every case. His plan, however, is to secure 
local aid in the nature of stock companies 
who will provide the money for the erec- 
tion of the opera houses while he will act 
as impresario, providing permanent chor- 
uses and minor artists in each city and 
alternating his “stars” identified with the 
New York company, 

To Philadelphians Mr. Hammerstein 
declared he would undertake the project 
of giving a season of grand opera if the 
people of that city would meet him half 
way and exhibited a proper appreciation 
of the enterprise. If the property is 
donated he will build the opera house and 
organize the company. That is his propo- 
sition in a nutshell that he is offering in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Wash- 
ington. In the last named city the plan 
has taken definite shape, as: has already 
been told in Musica, AMERICA. 

Chicago is the latest.city that is enter- 
taining his proposition. Musica. AMER- 
Ica’s correspondent in that city sent the 
following despatch on Wednesday, detail- 
ing the plan: 

Oscar Hammerstein’s proposed grand 
opera house for Chicago appeared prom- 
inently in this afternoon’s papers as the 
sensation of the day. M. Salomon, a real 
estate man who has just returned from the 
East stated. definitely his firm had been 
commissioned to select a site for a build- 
ing that would in itself represent $800,000, 
and the investment would run over $1,000,- 
000. Mr. Salomon said: 

“Mr. Hammerstein has had his eye on 
the Chicago field for more than a year, and 
is vastly impressed with the possibilities of 
this city as the musical centre of America, 
and with this idea in view he endeavored 
to acquire the Auditorium a year ago. But 
he came to the conclusion it was not suited 
to his needs. He prefers to erect a build- 
ing which will be identified with~grand 
opera exclusively.” 

Mr. Salomon declares that thev have al- 
most secured a site 150 by 350 feet in the 
Michigan avenue neighborhood, not far 
from Twelfth street; and said if the deal 
goes through Mr. Hammerstein expects to 
_ a new home for grand opera here next 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


“AMERICAN GIRL A FAVORITE IN PARIS 


—-—_—— 


Marguerite Sylva Also Wanted 
For the Opera in 
Brussels. 


Parts, Aug. 24.—The remarkable success 
of Mme. Marguerita Sylva at the Opéra- 
Comique here, is still the talk of musical 
Paris, and she is already as well known 
here as many of the old habitués of that 


world-famed theatre. 

As she has already stated in an interview, 
she arrived in Paris a little over a year ago, 
practically a total stranger, but through 
having for a husband an experienced theat- 
rical manager, in the person of W. D. 
Mann, for many years manager of the Her- 
ald Square Theatre, New York, she was 
soon granted an audition at the Opéra- 
Comique, and was immediately engaged for 
the season just closed, during which, she 
has sung Carmen and Santusza, in “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” almost exclusively. 

Mme. Sylva has just had a rather pecu- 
liar proposition made to her which she 1s 
now considering. The management of the 
Théatre de la Monnaie of Brussels, is 
anxious to have her there the coming sea- 
son, and have said that if she will give 
them two performances of Carmen each 
month, they will give her that role exclu- 
sively during such period. Mme. Sylva will 
accept the offer providing Manager Carré 
of the Opéra-Comique is willing to spare 
her for these performances each month, 
but as she is ta create two or three new 
roles here during the Winter, it does not 
seem as if such an arrangement can be 
brought about. 

Her performance of Carmen on June 13 
was the closing of the season at the Opéra- 
Comique, and her success was in the na- 
ture of an ovation, she having received 
three curtain calls after each act, and after 
the final act. she was recalled seven times, 
and fully half of the immense audience re- 
mained and cheered, until finally the asbes- 
tos fire curtain was lowered to signify the 
end of the brilliant night’s performance, 
and incidentally, the season at the Opéra- 
Comique. 





TO DEBUT IN ITALY. 








Maud Leekley and Duryea van Bensel 
to Sing in Opera. 


Maud Leekley, the accomplished Amer- 
ican soprano, whose interpretation of Car- 
men with the Aborn Opera Company, has 
received such favorable comment, will sail 
for Milan on September 3, to make her 
début in Italy with Le Grand Howland’s 
International Opera Company. She will 
appear as Carmen in Naples, and will adopt 
the stage name of Madelon Duryea. 

Another American singer who will join 
Mr. Howland’s organization, later in the 
season, is Duryea van Bensel, who sails 
for Italy next February to make his début 
as Canio in “I Pagliacci.” He is a pupil 
of Walter S. Young and Mr. Howland. 





In a State of Suspense. 


Mayme—“To tell the truth, I don’t know 
whether I’m engaged to Phil or not.” 

Jule—“The idea!” 

Mayme—“Last night at the coricert, while 
the orchestra was playing a selection from 
Wagner, he whispered something to me. 
I couldn’t hear what it was, of course, but 
I nodded, and—and he’s been unusually af- 
fectionate since then.”—Exchange. 


Charles Anthony 
Pianist and Teacher 


ADDRESS 
L. Hl. MUDGETT, Symphony Hall, Bestoa 


S.C. Bennett 


Vocal Instruction 
403 CARNEGIE HALL 




















MARGUERITE SYLVA 


A New Portrait of the American Singer Who 
Has Become a Favorite in Paris. 


Mme. Sylva has had many tempting 
offers to return to America, but on account 
of her re-engagement here for another 
year, she has been forced to decline them. 





MME. DONALDA’S PLANS. 





Prima Donna Comes Under New Man- 
agement in London. 


Lonpon, Aug. 24.—Mme. Pauline Donal- 
da, the well-known American opera singer, 
has come under the sole management of 
Percy and Ralph Griffith, the London im- 
presarios. She will be presented under 
these auspices in the principal cities of 
Scotland, Ireland and England. Mme. 
Donalda has also been engaged as prin- 
cipal lyric soprano for the season at the 
Opéra Comique in Paris. 

Mme. Donalda’s new managers anticipate 
presenting her in a_ series of concerts 
throughout Canada, her native country, 
during the Fall season of 1908. 





Mme. Monti Baldini, the opera singer 
who has won many admirers in New York 
by her interpretation of “Carmen” is on her 
way to this country. She has been enter- 
taining Alice Rohe of the New York 
“Evening World,” at her villa in Milan. 





Samuel S. Sanford, director of music at 
Yale University, is seriously ill in Paris. 
Mr. Sanford went abroad eight weeks ago 
as guest of Sir Edward Elgar, the noted 
English composer. 
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ROSE FORD’S TOUR. 


Talented Violinist, Scheduled for Series 
of Concert Appearances. 

Rose Ford, the young violinist who came 

from St. Louis a few years ago and im- 


mediately won an established place in the 
front rank of concert artists, will have am- 
ple opportunity to broaden her scope of ac- 
tivitv during the coming musical season, 
as a result of two extensive tours that have 
been arranged for her. 

On September 30, Miss Ford leaves New 
York for her fist tour, appearing in prac- 
tically every important city of the Eastern 
and Middle States. The second series of 
appearances begins in February and will 
include concerts in the West. 

Miss Ford is a pupil of Wirth and Witek, 
having devoted five years to study in Ber- 
lin. Her recitals and appearances at con- 
certs and musicales in New York last sea- 
son introduced her to a large number of 
music lovers and her friends predict that 
the signal success she has won in the me- 
tropolis, will be repeated during her pro- 
jected tours. 


“ DIABOLO ” THE CRAZE. 














American Musicians in Switzerland Find 
Fun ian Popular Game. 
American visitors in Switzerland this 
Summer, were introduced to a game called 
“Diabolo.” The large musical colony at 
Faulenseebad, in which are many singers, 
pianists and violinists well known to con- 


cert audiences in this country, entered into 
the sport with energy, and as one of them 
has written, “Diabolo” has become a craze. 





MME. MATJA NIESSEN-STONE 


The Popular Contralto is Represented Play- 
ing “Diabolo” in the Swiss Mountains. 


The illustration shown herewith, repre- 
sents Mme. Matja Niessen-Stone, the emi- 
nent contralto, who made her New York 
début last Winter and returns in the Fall 
for another series of concerts in this coun- 
try. Mme. Niessen-Stone declares she has 
become an ardent follower of the game and 
finds it a pleasant diversion after the work 
incident to preparing her répertoire for 
the coming season. 

She remains at Faulenseebad until Sep- 
tember 8, then going to Paris and sailing 
for America on the 18th. 





Camille Saint-Saéns has been resting in 
Italy during the last fortnight. 
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TWO GREAT ARTIST 


TO PLAY TOGETHER 


Jan Kubelik and Hambourg to 
Give Joint Recitals in 
Big Cities. 

William Knabe and Daniel Frohman have 
made arrangements to bring Kubelik, the 
violinist, and Hambourg, the pianist, to- 
gether for five or six concerts early in the 
season. They will be heard together in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore and possibly in Boston, 

and Hartford, Conn. 

The joint appearance of these two re- 
markable and widely differing personali- 
ties will be the striking feature of an un- 
usual interesting musical season. Many 
cities have asked to hear Kubelik and Ham- 
bourg on one program, but owing to the 
short stay of the Russian pianist in Amer- 
ica it is impossible to give more than six. 

For the Kubelik tour proper Mr. Froh- 
man has engaged as solo pianist Bertha 
Roy, an eighteen-year-old pupil of the late 
Marmontel of the Paris Conservatoire. 
Miss Roy astonished Paris some ten years 
ago as an infant prodigy, but her coming 
tour marks her first appearance as a ma- 
ture artist. She is said to be a pianist of 
rare gifts and charming personality. 

Mark Hambourg will open his tour Oc- 
tober 15, and returns to Europe December 
15. The. Russian pianist’s popularity 1s 
shown by the demands for his appearance 
from every city he visited on his two pre- 
vous tours. But a small proportion of 
these cities can be included in the present 
short tour. 


TO REMAIN IN AMERICA. 


Mme. Maconda Not to Sing with In- 
ternational Opera Company. 


Mme. Charlotte Maconda, the distin- 
guished soprano, who was reported to have 
joined Le Grand Howland’s International 


Opera Company, denies that such an ar- 
rangement has been made. 

Mme. Maconda is one of the most pop- 
ular of American concert sopranos and 
her engagements for the coming season are 
so numerous that she was obliged to de- 
cline the offer to appear in opera abroad. 
She will be heard throughout the country 
in recitals and concerts during the present 
season. 








Schumann-Heink Not to Sing in Munich. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink, who was _ to 
have sung Erda, Waltraute and the first 
Norn in the “Ring” at the Wagner Festival 
in Munich, has notified the management 
that she will be unable to participate in the 
festival, owing to nervous fatigue result- 
ing from her concert tours. 





Edwin Grasse, the violinist, has been 
spending the Summer at Siasconset, Mass. 
His playing of a number of solos added 
greatly to the success of a concert given 
there recently by members of the Summer 
colony. 





Liszt’s oratorio “Die Legende von der 
Heiligen Elisabeth,” produced with scenic 
accessories, is gaining in popularity in Rus- 
sia. It has been placed in the répertoire 
for the coming season in Riga. 
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How Edward A. MacDowell, 
George W. Chadwick and 
Frederick S. Converse Have 
Brought Native Creative Gen- 
ius Into International Atten- 
tion—Represent the Move- 
ment Among the Group of 
Younger Composers. 


After years of assuming an attitude of 
what appeared to be just rather good-na- 
tured contempt for the music of America, 
the-older world is beginning to lend a more 
appreciative ear, and a number of American 
composers are now really admitted to have 
created things which possess the promise 
of immortality. 

It was so in literature and in art and 
years ago it was acceeded that the new 
world had emerged from barbarism in 
those lines; now comes the more tardy 
recognition of our native composers. 

Through the devotion and untiring work 
of friends of Edward MacDowell who have 
formed the MacDowell Society, the public 
very generally knows the sad fate of him 
who is called one of the three or four 
leaders of the younger school of American 
musicians, and of how in the twilight of a 
darkened intellect in a veritable death-in- 
life he waits pathetically for the end. His 
vork appears to be done. From the time he 
returned with already something of a rep- 
utation to the United States in the eighties, 
and settled in Boston because in that city 
the conditions for composing music were 
more favorable than in any other, and 
through the later years in which he held a 
professorship at Columbia University, he 

° cc ” 
gave forth a noble series of “Idylls, 
“Poems,” and “Woodland Sketches,” and 
above all, of works based on the Celtic Le- 
gends that have entitled him to a place in 


the whole world’s estimation among the 
most eminent composers of the nineteenth 
century. 


His considerable body of works illustrate 
in a manner most intelligent Americans can 


PRIMA DONNA WILL 
AID YOUNG SINGER 


Mme, Schumann-Heink is Interested in 
Promising Career of Dr. J. Wilbur 
Chapman’s Daughter. 

Winona Lake, INp., Aug. 26.—While at 
Winona Lake Mme. Schumann-Heink had 
Bertha Chapman, daughter of Dr. J. Wil- 
bur Chapman, sing for her, and is so de- 
lighted with her voice that she will take 
her to Europe with her. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink will return to 
Winona Lake early in June next year for 
two recitals, and will then go direct to Ger- 
many. On this trip she expects to take 
Miss Chapman, and as Mme. Schumann- 
Heink is a personal friend of Mme. Wag- 
ner, every opportunity will be given Miss 
Chapman. Mme. Schumann-Heink herself 
intends giving Miss Chapman lessons. 

Miss Chapman mezzo-soprano 
voice, very sweet, but not strong. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink thinks Miss Chapman 
will excel in oratorios. 


has a 





Vienna is to have a special Strauss the- 
itre, in honor of the Waltz King, who was 
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GEORGE W. CHADWICK 


understand that we, as well as several na- 
tions of Europe have composers who can 
write things better technically, than the 
marches, two-steps and “love ballads” 
which sell so well in the big department 
stores. 

And as to several others of the brilliant 
“tone composers” of our music centres, 
there has come about in the last few years 
a remarkable popular awakening of interest 
in their lyrics, sonatas and symphonies. 

Three Americans who have come 
pecially to stand out as representatives of 
the things American musicianship can do 
were particularly in honor last Winter and 
programs promise much of them during 
the approaching season. One of these is 
George W..Chadwick whose “Sinfonietta” 
and other works were featured by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra on its tours. He 
was called to Ottawa to serve as judge in 
a musical competition for a trophy giyen by 
his Excellency, Earl Grey. for the best ef- 
fort by an amateur organization. Musical 
societies from all over the Dominion were 
represented at this event. 

A second much honored composer is 
Frederick S. Converse whose “Mystic 
Trumpeter” based upon Walt Whitman’s 
poem has been well heard in manv cities: 
whose “Festival of Pan,” after abundant 


es- 


also the greatest of all operetta compos- 
ers. His works are to be the main fea- 
tures of the repertory. In the meantime 
his waltzes are as popular as ever, the 
world over. Just at present, however, he 
has a serious rival—Franz Lehar, whose 
“Merry Widow” contains a waltz—‘Siren 
enwalzer’—of which over 40,000 copies 
were sold in London within three weeks 
after the first performance of that oper 
etta. 





Mr. Urchs Visits Richard Buhlig. 


Ernest Urchs, head of the 
partment of Steinway & Sons, is in France. 
In.a letter sent to one of his friends in 
New York, Mr. Urchs tells of his vist to 
Richard Buhlig, the celebrated American 
pianist, who will tour America this season. 
Buhlig’s summer home is in Varengeville- 
sur-Mer, where he is recreating and pre- 
paring for his forthcoming season. 


artists’ de- 





Chicago to Get Max Bendix. 

Max Bendix, last season the concert- 
meister of the Manhattan Opera 
will no longer occupy that position. He 
has accepted for this Winter the conduct- 
orship of a new orchestra to be formed 
in Chicago for performances locally and on 
tour. M. Boegener will continue as con- 
certmeister at the Metropolitan. 


House, 
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FREDERICK S. CONVERSE 


recognition abroad as well as at home, has 
been very successfuly rendered by the New 
York Symphony Orchstra under Walter 
Damrosch, and whose romantic opera “The 
Pipe of Desire” was performed brilliantly 
in Boston for the first time about eighteen 
months ago.. The third is, of course, Mr. 
MacDowell. to whom a great deal of per- 
sonal attention has been directed, well mer- 
ited without doubt by his haunting tone 
poems. 

These three men. represent perhaps as ef- 
fectively and popularly as any the entire 
movement among the group of the younger 
composers which includes such names as 
those of Arthur Foote, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Margaret 
Ruthven Lang. Horatio Parker, of Yale 
University, and many more. 

Mr. Chadwick in particular ranks in a 
peculiar manner as the dean of the group 
a man well in the middle of his productive 
career, for he was born in 1884, and has 
been director for many years of the oldest 
and largest of American music schools, the 
New England Conservatorv of Music of 
soston. Among Mr. Chadwick’s produc- 
tions are thirtv or more important works, 
some of them dating back to days of school- 
ine in Germany when he wrote the ponular 
“Rip Van Winkle” overture: first publicly 


PRESS THE BUTTON 
DOWN GO THE HORNS! 


And Up Come the Fiddles According to 
Plans for the Orchestra of the 
New Theatre. 


HEIDEN, SWITZERLAND, Aug. 24.—Such 
interest has been taken in the New Theatre 
to be founded and endowed by a number 
of public spirited New York men that a 
curious asked Heinrich Conried, 
who has been chosen general administra- 


one has 


tor, what progress has been made. 


“IT have just received the plans from 
Carrére & Hastings, the architects, who 
consulted me in regard to every detail” 


said Mr. Conried. “I have ordered models 
for the stage machinery in France, Aus- 
tria and Germany. When they are fin- 
ished, which will not be for six months, 
the committee of the Board of 
Directors, of Charles T. 
ney, Otto H. Kahn and myself, will decide 
which is acceptable. All the machinery 
will be operated by electricity. 

“The 


executive 


consisting jar- 


will be novel in character, 


stage 


‘do is to press a button. 
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- AMERICAN COMPOSERS WHO ARE GAINING RECOGNITION ABROAD 








EDWARD MACDOWELL 
performed at a “Prufung” or trying out 
concert at Leipsic in 1879. 

In November, 1904, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for the first time in its history 
gave up an entire evening to the produc- 
tion of original works by an American com- 
poser. The composer was of course, 
George Whitfield Chadwick. 

A younger composer :and perhaps the 
most prominent of the more youthful set 
last season is Frank S. Converse, whose 
production of the “Pipe of Desire.” a ro 
mantic opera at Jordan Hall of the New 
England Conservatory in the spring of 1906 
was the prelude to general recognition. The 
opera itself of which the subtle, yet tune- 
ful overture made a particular impression 
on the music world, was originally produced 
with great effectiveness by students of the 
Conservatory of whose board of trustees 
Mr. Converse is a member and where he 
has from time to time taught. 

Of MacDowell’s work remark has been 
made. The freshness and originality of the 
music of all three men, and its freedom 
from crudeness and queerness are proof 
nositive that the time has come when Amer- 
ican music needs no apology and when ad 


vanced music study is possible in this 
country. 
embodying all the improvements now in 


existence in the best theatres of the world. 

“There will be one performance of opéra 
comique each week, the other perform- 
ances being devoted to the plays of 
Shakespeare, Moliére, Schiller, Goethe and 
all the great dramatists as far back as 
Sophocles. 

“As far as the engagement of artists is 
concerned, there is no intention of ne- 
gotiating at present with any one, as it will 
take two years from November 1 to build 
and finish the theatre. 

“One novel feature I may tell you about 
the orchestra. I shall be able to touch a 
button and raise or lower all the musicans. 
I have noticed that if the violins and brass 
instuments are on the same level the lat- 
ter are almost sure to drown the former. 
In the new theatre the orchestra leader 
will be able to regulate that. All he has to 
Down will go the 
horns. up come the fiddles. Sounds funny, 
doesn’t it? But I believe it will give won- 
derful results.” 


Camille Erlanger has completed his opera 
based on Gerhard Hauptmann’s “Hanneles 
Himmelfahrt” and, under the title “L’As 
somption d’Hannele Mattern,” it will be 
produced at the Paris Opéra in the course 
of the coming season. The authors of the 
libretto are Louis de Grammont and Jean 
Thovel. ; 








BATHARINE GOODSON 





will play the new piano concerto by ARTHUR HINTON, 


Great Worcester Festival 


in OCTOBER. 








Miss Goodson 
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Orchestra, The Hartford Philarmonic Orchestra, The St. 
Paul Symphony Orchestra, etc., etc., etc. 


Dates now booking. 
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GRAND OPERA AGAIN 
FOR SAN FRANCISCO 


Lombardi Company Leaves 
Genoa for an Extended Sea- 
son in America. 


Mian, Aug. 22.—Notwithstanding the 
numerous opera troupes that will tour 
America this year, Signor Lombardi, who 
is well-known throughout the West as an 
impresario, having given Italian opera there 
for several years, has, owing to the de- 
veloped taste for grand opera in America, 
formed another large..company, including 
many of Italy’s foremost artists, there be- 
ing no fewer than twenty-six leading 


singers, for a visit to. America this season. 

The company left Genoa on August 14 
for San Francisco, where their season 
opens the middle of September. They 
carry with them scenery and costumes for 
thirty operas, among which, aside from 
the regular répertoire, such as “Aida,” 
“Traviata,” and so forth; there will be the 
following novelties: “Germania,” by Fran- 
chetti, which has had am-overwhelming suc- 
cess here in Italy; “Chopin,” dealing with 
the life of the composer, and the music 
derived from his popular works, and 
“Andrea Chénier,” by Giordano. 

The conductor of the orchestra is none 
other than Agide Jacchia, a personal friend 
and pupil of Mascagni, who will be re- 
membered as the latter’s assistant director 
during his somewhat illfated tour of Amer- 
ica. Since then Jacchia has directed in 
most of the leading opera houses in Italy. 
He was also conductor of Legrand How- 
land’s International Opera Company. 

Among the artists will be found another 
from that company, namely, Ester Ferra- 
bini, who sang Sarrona in Naples, Udine, 
Pola and Trieste, and was also in America 
last year with Leoncavallo. The leading 
soprano is Adelina Padovani, the first 
tenor is Francesco Signorini, while the 
most prominent member of the whole com- 
pany is Paolo Wulmann, the basso from 
La Scala. 

A chorus of fifty, an orchestra of fifty, 
and a ballet corps of twelve accompany 
the artists. At the close of the San Fran- 
cisco season the company will go to Los 
Angeles, New Orleans and the other prin- 
cipal cities of the United States and also 
visiting Central America. L. G. H. 





Listemann to Open Violin School. 


Boston, Aug. 27.—Announcement is 
made that Bernhard Listemann, the emin- 
ent violinist, will, upon his return to Bos- 
ton in September, open a master school 
for violinists. Mr. Listemann proposes to 
inaugurate a systematic training for ad- 
vanced pupils so that they may .become 
practical teachers, also ensemble and 
orchestra players. The school will open 
September 23 and bookings are now being 
made with Mr. Listemann’s. manager, \. 
S. Bigelow, Jr., of 687 Boylston street, this 
city. mm be 





A Question Quickly Answered. 


When is a musical comedy not a musical 
comedy? And thé answer, as everybody 
knows, is ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred—New York “Evening Mail.” 


AGAIN 


KNEISEL’S ARTISTS SAIL. 





Julius Roentgen and Willem Willeke to 
Arrive on ‘*La Savyoie.’’ 











JULIUS ROENTGEN 


He is the New Violinist Engaged by Franz 
Kneisel for His Quartet 


Julius Réntgen and Willem Willeke, the 
new second violinist and_ cellist, ‘respec- 
tively, engaged for the. Kneisel Quartet, 
sail from Havre for America on the Trans- 
atlantique=liner La Savoie on Saturday of 
this week. hye 

Immediately after arriving in. New York 
they will proceed’ to Blue Hill, Maine, 
where Mr, Kneisel is now staying, for a 
series of: daily rehearsals of the répertoire 
for the coming season. 





MME. GOODSON’S PLANS 





Distinguished Pianist Will Arrive in 
Boston September 26. 


Boston, Aug. 27.—Mme. Katharine 
Goodson, the distinguished English pianist, 
who made such a phenomenal success on 
her American tour last season will sail on 
the Saxonia for Boston, September 17, ar- 
riving in this city September 26, preparatory 
to beginning her tour of the season of 
1907-8. She will proceed at once to Wor- 
cester, where she will rehearse for her ap- 
pearance there October 4 as soloist at the 
Worcester Festival. 

Mme. Goodson has been booked for ap- 
pearances with all the prominent orches- 
tras of the country and with the Kneisel 
Quartet, and will be heard in many re- 
citals. D. L. L. 





The position of director of the Strass- 
burg Conservatory for which there were 
many applicants, has been assigned to Karl 
Friedberg, the pianist and pedagogue, who 
used to teach in Frankfort and has latterly 
been connected with the Cologne Conser- 
vatory. 
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OCEAN GROVE THE 
MUSICIANS’ MECCA 
Many Noted Artists:,Have Enjoyed 


Themselves at Sea Shore Resort 
During the Summer. 


Ocean Grove, N. J., Aug. 27—So good 
has the present season been here that it 
has been décided to keep the orchestra until 
September 15, and, if the crowd is still 
large enough, until October 1. The season 
will be crowded with events until Sep- 
tember 7. First comes the Asbury Park 
Carnival, during which the _ orchestra, 
chorus and children’s chorus perform; the 
next Thursday brings Mme. Schumann- 
Heink; Saturday, “Fairyland,” a spectac- 
ular performance utilizing all forces; and 
September 2; Ellen Beach Yaw. Besides 
these there. will be popular concerts every 
evening and: the orchestra benefit on Sep- 
tember 7. 

Ocean Grove has been a veritable Mecca 
for musicians this Summer and many have 
spent several ‘weeks here. Julian Walker 
is. a regular Summer resident here; Wil- 
liam Harper is seen here frequently. Gene- 
vieve Clark Wilson has a cottage here 
and has a number of her pupils with her. 

Mrs., Elizabeth Thompson Wilson, the 
contralto, .spent some time here. Reed 
Miller has been here most of the Summer. 
Donald. Chalmers, who sings in Calvary 
Methodist Church,’ Harlem; Archie Hack- 
ett, who is the tenor at the. Church of the 
Ascension, New York, and George W. 
Reiff, tenor of the Church of the Messiah, 
New York, have spent the entire Summer 
here. 

Dan Beddoe is. much ‘in evidence, and 
among the others who. have been - here 
for a-longer or shorter period are Henry 
Wolfsohn, May Walters, contralto; Fred 
Martin, basso; Beatrice Fine, ‘soprano; 
Victor Herbert, Mme Hissem De Moss, 
Harriet Ware, the composer; Herwegh 
Von Ende, the violinist, and a hundred 
others: singers, players, critics, music 
lovers. . However, the critics of the New 
York ‘daily. papers have not been here, un- 
less they have ‘come incognito. At least 
their criticisms bear that imprint. 

L. j. 








AMERICAN BASSO IN 
“NORMA” AT GENOA 


Henry Gorrell, a Native of a New Hamp- 
shire Town, Pleases Italian 
Audiences. 





Miran, Aug. 22—Henry Gorrell, an 
American basso, has just scored a note- 
worthy success at. Genoa in “Norma,” in 
which he was associated with Ines de 
Frate, Italy’s most popular Norma. 

Mr. Gorrell, who is the possessor of a 
fine voice, hails from Laconia, N. H., and 
was a pupil of W. L. Whitney, at the In- 
ternational School of Music, Boston, for 
six or seven years before coming to Italy. 
['wo years ago he went to Florence, where 
he studied with Vincenzo Lombardi and 
Renato Bragi. Last December he made 
his début at the Politeama Nazionale, in 
that city, in “Lucia di Lammermoor,” and 
during the Winter he took the réle of 
Riosso in Dupont’s “La Cabrera.” Imme- 
diately following this engagement he was 
signed for the Spring season at Pisa to 
sing Ramfis in “Aida” and the leading bass 
part in “Otello.” 

After finishing his season at Pisa he 
came to Milan and was then sent to Genoa 
to appear in “Norma,” “Ernani” and 
“Favorita.” He has contracts for engage- 
ments until after Lent. L. G. H. 





A Paris paper recounts a strange tale 
of a descendant of Carmen, the heroine in 
Prosper Mérimée’s story. It seems she 
had a daughter who married a gypsy sing- 
er, Yarko, from which union resulted a 
child named Thiecla, who fell in love with 
a British soldier at Gibraltar, by whom 
she had a child named Minty. When the 
soldier was transferred to India he sent 
the mother and child to France, where 
they found Yarko, who taught Minty to 
sing. The latter appeared in the principal 
theatres of Europe and America, her great- 
est success being in the réle of Carmen. 
Then she suddenly disappeared, some sup- 
posing her to have ‘been poisoned by the 
gypsies in England for having betrayed her 
race. 





DANCES IN “ SALOME.” 





Paris Will Again Witness Performance 
of Mile. Trouhonowa. 











MLLE. TROUHONOWA 


A New Portrait of the Famous’Russian Dancer 
Who Came Into International Prominence 
at the Recent Performance of “Salome” in 


Paris. | 

Paris, Aug. 24.—A_ representative of 
MusicaAL AMERICAN had the privilege of 
meeting Mlle. Natasha Tronhonowa, the 
great Russian operatic dancer, whose ap- 
pearance in “Salomé,” at Paris last Win- 
ter, and the experience she ‘had with the 
composer, Richard Strauss, were much 
talked-of features of the past musical sea- 
son. 

Mlle. Trouhonowa is both young and 
beautiful. She was born in the South of 
Russia and was graduated from the Phil- 
harmonic School of Dancing in Moscow, 
four years ago. She is a class-mate of 
Mme. Nasimova, the actress who is en- 
tertaining New Yorkers this season. 

That Mlle. Trouhonowa’s art has been 
in demand is evidenced by her numerous 
engagements during the past few seasons. 
They have included appearances at Mos- 
cow, St. Petersburg, Monte Carlo and 
Paris. She has been re-engaged for the 
Paris Opera for the coming season. 





Mr. Lockwood ‘Succeeds He tri Ern. 


Samuel Pierson Lockwood, the well 
known New York violinist, has been 
selected as successor to Henri Ern, as head 
of the violin department at the University 
Music School, Ann Arbor, Mich. His 
brother, Albert Lockwood, ‘has been the 
head of the piano department in the same 
institution for the last seven years. Mr. 
Lockwood begins his new work in the mid- 
dle of September. 
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NEWS OF MUSIC IN 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Summer Sicite. of Aborn’s 
Light Opera Closes—Other 
Items of Interest. 


Wasuinorton, D. C., Aug. 26—The clos- 
ing of the Summer season of the Aborn 
Opera Company at the National Theatre, 
which has had a successful run of thirteen 
weeks, including one hundred and four 
performances, occurred on August 24. Such 
a record has not been reached in the Na- 
tional Capital for many years by a Summer 
company. 

Felix Garziglia has been playing the or- 
gan of the Calvary Baptist Church for the 
past few weeks with much ability and to 
the entire satisfaction of those in charge of 
the choir. Mr. Garziglia has been heard 
frequently in piano recitals, but this is the 
first time the public has had opportunity to 
witness his handling of the organ, an in- 
strument he studied abroad before coming 


to this country. 

S. Frederick Smith, of this city, has been 
heard in a series of organ recitals at the 
Auditorium at the Jamestown Exposition. 
His programs were varied, including several 
selections of Bach, Rheinberger’s Sonata, 
No. 19; Tschaikowsky’s “Andante Canta- 
bile;” Barnes’ “Reverie;” Spinney’s “Ves- 
per Bells” introducing the chimes ; Rach- 
manioft’s “Prelude in C sharp Minor,” and 
several marches. 

Haydn’s “Kindersymphonie” was given 
recently at the Chautauqua at Washington 
Grove under the direction of Percy S. Fos- 
ter and Mrs. Lucille Betts. This is a se- 
lection seldom heard and it formed the 
most interesting musical entertainment that 
has been given at the Chautauqua. It is a 
difficult symphony to prepare and reflect- 
ed much credit upon those in charge. 

Ernest Keidel, well-known in musical 
circles here, will leave shortly for Europe, 
where he will join his parents and return 
late in the Fall. 

Word has been received from Harry 
Wheaton Howard, the composer, pianist and 
teacher, that he will reach America some- 
time next month. He has been enjoying 
the music of Wagner in Germany and feel- 
ing at home in the haunts and scenes of 
— student days in that country. 

Whitten Ladd, the Russian violinist, 
D has been connected with the faculty 
of Madison Hall Seminary for the past 
season, has decided to locate permanently 
in Washington, instead of coming from 
Baltimore for occasional classes in this 
city. He will continue to remain with 
Madison Hall Seminary. 


“FAUST” IN BOSTON. 








Shares Popularity with ‘Il Trovatore’’ 
at Castle Square Theatre. 


Boston, Aug. 24.—The Castle Square 
Theatre Monday evening held a great au- 
dience eager to hear Gounod’s “Faust” 
once more. Clara Lane as Marguerite was 
in excellent voice. 

In the jewel song especially, she brought 
out all the beauties of the music, and her 
ware performance gave much pleasure. 
George Tallman made a capital Faust, 
singing and acting spiritedly. 

J. K. Murray’s Valentine has been heard 
here so often that it is familiar to play- 
goers. It was vigorous and forceful. 
George Shields was in good voice as Me- 
phistopheles. Louise LeBaron was a 
charming Siebel, and her principal song 
had to be repeated several times. The 
chorus and orchestra knew the music so 
well that the performance went very 
smoothly and gave great delight to every- 
one in the crowded house. 

“Faust” was repeated Tuesday night 
with Miss Ewell and Mr. Davies in the 
leading réles, and at the two performances 
Wednesday. On Thursday evening “Il 
lrovatore” was sung and was repeated for 
the remainder of the week. 





Fine Concerts for New Orleans. 
New Orteans, Aug. 26.—The Philhar- 


nonic Society announces an ambitious pro- 
zram for its four Winter concerts, Sem- 
rich, Paderewski, Gadski and Damrosch 


eing on its list. 





“La Lega Lombarda,” an opera by the 
talian composer, Giuliu Cottrau, who is 
carcely known outside of his own country, 
as warmly received on its first produc- 
on in Rome. The composer won success 
ith his “Griselda” in Naples last year. 


CAMPANARI, BARITONE AND FARMER | ~ CAMPANINI ENGAGED 





His Country Gentleman Corn is Said to Be the Best Grown FOR HIS NATIVE CITY 


Near Ridgewood, N. J. 


Will Conduct Special Season of 
Opera in Parma Next 
Month. 


MiLan, Aug. 22.—The town of Parma 
will open the Regio Teatro this Autumn 
with a festival season of opera, the per- 
formances to be given in a manner consist- 
ent with the traditions of that theatre. 

First to receive the honor of being in- 
vited to conduct the opera “Salomé” was 
the celebrated Toscanini, a native of Par- 
ma, and of whom Parma is justly proud, 
but the plan to have him was suddenly 
dropped. Then Mugnone was thought of, 
but this Southern celebrity would have 
none of “Salomé” and declined. Fortu- 
nately the Parmese remembered owning 
another illustrious son, Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, who was just returning, most oppor- 
tunely, from his London season, to pass his 
Summer vacation at his beautiful villa near 
Parma. It is due chiefly to the personal 
sympathy that Campanini inspires, that he 


has been able to surround himself with a 
company of artists that Parma _ hardly 
hoped to have had, 

The season opens on September 4, and 
there will be twelve performances, five of 
Franchetti’s “Germania,” four of Catalani’s 
“Loreley” and three of “Rigoletto.” The cast 
for Franchetti’s opera includes Mmes. 
Mattini, DeCisneros, Zeppilli, MM. Bassi, 
Sammarco, Perello, Viale, Volponi, Ven- 
turini. “Loreley” ‘will be interpreted by 
Mmes. Mazzoleni and Zeppilli, MM. Cris- 
talli, Rapisardi and Mansucto. “Rigoletto” 
will be sung by Bonci and Frances Alda, 
of the Grand Opera, Paris, the other ar- 
tists being Magini-Coletti, Giaconia, Ari- 
mondi, Pulcini and Viale. The second 
conductor will be Ottilio Parelli. 

The artists are singing for very moder- 
ate remuneration, as the proceeds of the 
season are to be devoted to charities of the 








GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI ON HIS JERSEY FARM : 
town of Parma. A. M. E. 
Giuseppe Campanari, the baritone of the || Campanari is now resting up after plant- ; 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has been img his second crop of potatoes and seeds Mme. Blauvelt at Odds with Weber. 
for his Winter turnips and starting prepar- According to the daily press, Mme. Lil 


enjoying his ‘Summer’ of bis fatm’ near ations for his coming season’s concert and 

. é ‘ ig seas Ss cc ‘rt a Se ‘ Saas Saha ooh 
Ridgewood, N. J., where he has been rest- operatic engagements. His tour will open ig yy ae eo Fh oe 
i ince »- eine? - : : “YW | a ever her connectiot 
ing since the closing of his tour in June in Ogdensburg, N. Y., on September 26, with the Weber company as a result of 


last. after which he will go South, where he is 

t i. : I , ! difference of opinion over h 

Campanari is an expert in growing gar- to sing fifteen engagements during the appears that > had conse anak Ge ches tie 
den truck and he has kept many of his month of October, not returning until ¢; 00 a week with the agreement a she 
friends who Summer nearby and in New _ the rehearsals begin in the Metropolitan was to be identified only with 2 ~ heer eh raat 


York. supplied with fresh vegetables. The Opera House in the second week in Oc- company.” The plans for this season as 
Campanari farm was the first in that part tober. At the opera Campanari will be .... d by Wel “ 
of Jersey to produce new peas, while his heard in many of his favorite rdles, which 91 an8°° zee ey call for her ap- 
friends say that his brand of “Country will include Figaro in “The Marriage of Ca aan ms . 4 ee. os Se 
ecg Corn” was the sweetest they Figaro;” Marcello in “La Bohéme” and pentigge a ol r vey we pe ra anaeer 
. a . . “nr . ” ’ be ryt 1 < Swspe e 
vave eaten this year. Escamillo in “Carmen. accounts, that she will take her demand 
A ———$_______, «6 for $11,000, to cover the eleven weeks of 
her contract yet to run, to court. 











Charles Ag a “Die Hoffnung auf Alice Verlet has been re-engaged for the SRN RE PE 
Segen,” which has been accepted for pro- Paris Opéra until the end of the present 
duction at seyeral opera houses in Ger-  director’s.term. Albert Carré has also en- e Geer comes ta Utah, 
many, was given for the first time at The gaged her to sing in “Traviata,” “Manon” Sat LAke City, Uran, Aug. 26.—Cecil 


Hague recently. As the foundation of the and “II Barbiere di Siviglia” at the Opéra James and wife, formerly Lottie Levy, now 
text the composer made use of a well- Comique. She is announced to appear at in this city, are arranging for a recital to 
known folks-drama of the same name by’ the Théatre de la Gaité, besides, in “Lu- be given August 29. Mr. James is a New 
the Netherland poet Hejerman. ca” and “Hamlet.” York tenor of high repute. 
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BIG SAENGERFEST 
FOR BIRMINGHAM 


German Singers from All Over 
the South Will Gather for 
Three Days of Melody 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 26.—The Sang- 
erfest to be held in this city on- September 
22, 23 and 24 bids fair to be the most im- 
portant German-Américan event in the his- 
tory of the city and a notable musical fes- 
tival as well. It will be the southern dis- 
trict fest of the North American Sanger- 
bund and will bring together singers from 
many cities. The local singing section has 
been rehearsing for a year past. The so- 
cieties coming from other cities have been 
doing likewise. The mass chorus will 
number about 200 voices, but the visiting 
clubs will bring, it is estimated, fully 1,000 
persons to Birmingham. Many ladies will 
come and the local committee of German 
ladies will arrange for their comfort and 
pleasure. 

The Sangerfest will begin Sunday night, 
September 22, at Concordia, with a social 
affair, known as “kommers.” Concordia 
hall is spacious and well ventilated and has 
the typical German: garden attached—cool 
and well kept. At the Sunday gathering 
there will be short speeches and improm- 
tu music, but the musical feature will be a 
grand concert at the Hippodrome Monday 
night. This will be under the direction 
of Fred L. Grambs. 

There will be an orchestra of forty 
pieces, organized and trained for the oc- 
casion by Phil Memoli. Each part of the 
program will open with an overture with 
Memoli as conductor. All the other num- 
bers will be vocal, with orchestral accom- 
paniment ard will be conducted by Mr. 
Grambs. 

Full rehearsals will take place at the 
Hippodrome during the day, Monday, Sep- 
tember 23. 

The soloists of the concert will be Bessie 
Cunningham, soprano, and C, F. Egst, bari- 
tone. Mrs. Robert W. Newman will be 
the pianist. 

Among the large numbers on the pro- 
gramme will be the cantata, “The Genius 
of Tone,” for chorus, solo soprano and or- 
chestra. 

On Tuesday afternoon and night there 
will be a volksfest or picnic at Germania 
park. This will be the concluding enter- 
tainment of the sangerfest. 

New Orleans will send five singing so- 
cieties to Birmingham; Mobile one, Pen- 
sacola one, Atlanta one,» Memphis one, 
Chattanooga one, Decatur one, and Cull- 
man one. Birmingham will be represented 
by two singing societies merged into one 
under the name of the United German 
singers. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


-DEPLORE FAILURE TO 


SUPPORT ORCHESTRA 


New York’s ‘‘ Stay at Homes’’ Lament 
Over Discontinuance of Kalten- 
born Concerts. 


The discontinuance of the Kaltenhorn 
concerts at the St. Nicholas Garden last 
week, has caused considerable protest on 
the part of New York’s musical “stay-at- 
homes.” The following letter, written by 
Thomas L, Elder to one of the daily pa- 
pers, is typical of the protest: 

“Certain Gothamites who are ever readv 
to rave over the wonders, artistic beau- 
ties and fascinations of their native city 
unblushingly, aye, even boastfully, tell you 
that they have never yet been inside the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. They will 
have no remorse when they hear that the 
only summer orchestra in New York which 
played good music has been forced through 
lack of funds to close its concerts. 

“When one goes out the “Great White 
Way” he hears music, music, music. Mu- 
sic, indeed, from every open café window, 
but, ye gods, what music! Music for the 
multitude, perhaps, but music to make the 
musical stop his ears or grind his teeth. 

“Where the opportunity to show dress 
suits, rich robes, gorgeous jewels and fine 
liveries is lacking, inevitably so is the 
$7,000 to endow an orchestra which for 
four or five months is capable of furnish- 
ing the greatest city in the New World 
with music that will not offend a musical 
ear. Let bragging New Yorkers reflect 
that while one has to get into line to buy 
tickets for the “Jardin de Paris” and “The 
Parisian Model,” musical leaders like Kal- 
tenborn, Warren and Duss have tried, have 
tried again, and have failed to get a fair 
response from a fraction of the large num- 
ber of New Yorkers who remain in the 
city each summer. 

“It is well known that these same New 
Yorkers give plenty of good round dollars 
each week for orchestra chairs and for 
boxes when music drama and Caruso are 
heard at the Metropolitan. This is a re- 
grettable commentary on our civilization.” 








There is a strong movement on foot 
throughout Italy to obtain state subsidies 
for the principal theatres in which operas 
are given. It is pointed out that in nearly 
every city of Europe the lyric theatres are 
subsidized by the government. The Royal 
Opera House in Berlin gets $225,000 a 
year; the Opera in Paris, $1,600,000; the 
one in Dresden, $120,000; Munich over 
$60,000; Wiesbaden, $100,000; Carlsruhe, 
$75,000; Vienna, $120,000; Prague, $75,000 
and Darmstadt, $60,000. Not many years 
ago the Italian government subsidized its 
principal theatres, but the system was dis- 
continued except in the case of the Scala at 
Milan, which receives a large annual al- 
lowance from the municipality. 
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GERMAN STUDENTS AT THE OPERA 





“Gentlemen! Please do not sing with the artist.” 
“Don’t bother—we’re not singing what she’s singing.”—‘“Fliegende Blatter.” 








Routing Tradition in the Paris Cinbervaiey 


H. T. Parker, music critic of the Boston 
“Evening Transcript,” makes significant 
comment in that paper on the changes that 
have been brought about in the last two 
years at the Paris conservatory. 

Here was supposed to have been the fos- 
tering school of music and the drama, but 
up to the time just referred to, “for years 
its glory and its prestige were of the past.” 
The Conservatory, says Mr. Parker, 
has “stood still, lived upon its past, and 
nourished its children upon the very thin, 
very blue, and very watery milk of ‘the tra- 
dition.’” The world outside, standing still 
neither in the art of music nor in the arts 
of the theatre has each year been “leaving 
the Conservatory farther behind” and has 
been “mocking more and more in word and 
in practice at ‘the tradition’ and the hol- 
low prestige built upon that ancient founda- 
tion. . . . Outside France, foreigners 
still accounted the Conservatory the most 
celebrated school of music and acting in the 
world. In Paris most of those that sincere- 
ly cultivated either art knew how hollow in 
any respects was its prestige.” 

The “reform” of the Conservatory, says 
Mr. Parker, began two years ago when Ga- 
briel Fauré, the composer, became its di- 
rector. 

Some of the changes observable in the 
classes of the Conservatory, where music 
and the art of acting are taught, are de- 
scribed in the following terms: 
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“The other day, the classes in pure song 
were put to the test. The competitors used 
to choose flashy show- -pieces or as showy 
combination of ‘sure effects’ for the dis- 
play of their talents and training. Now 
they have turned to Gluck, Rameau, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Mozart, and their train- 
ing in many instances warrants such grave 
and artistic tests. They are beginn'ng to 
be taught to learn to appreciate the art of 
pure and expressive song, to cultiv: ate sim- 
plicity and sincerity. Again, in the classes 
in opera, ‘the tradition’ of Meverbeer and 
the dead-and-buried opéras-Comiques of 
Boieldieu, Adam, and the rest has nearly 
vanished. Instead, here were pupils who 
had been trained in the abiding classics of 
opera, and being trained to style and ar- 
tistry therein had advanced toward the re- 
quirements of modern music-drama. To 
the art of expressive song, they were add- 
ing the beginnings of the art of operatic 
acting.” 





Franz Kneisei Back from Europe. 
Franz Kneisel, who has been abroad to 
engage two new members for his famous 
quartet, arrived Thursday of last week on 
the Deutschland. The news of his suc 
cess in securing Willem Willeke, the ’cell 
ist, and Julius Roentgen, the violinist, has 
already been told in Musica AMERICA. 
Mr. Kneisel proceeded to Blue Hill, Me., 
where, with the other members of his quar 
tet, he will prepare for the coming season 
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AMERICA TO HEAR |! NOTED VIOLINIST 


Marie Herites, Who is Coming Over to Tour This Country, 
Began Career in Same Manner as Jan Kubelik. 


The brilliant, meteoric suceess of the 
young Bohemian, Jan Kubelik, turned the 
eyes of the musical world to the Prague 
violin school. Sevcik is said to have made 
the assertion that he would turn out a 
Kubelik every year; a strong assertion no 
doubt, but, be that as it may, he has since 
then sent out into the world a Kocian and 
now a female Kubelik in Marie Herites, a 
young Bohemian girl who is winning extra- 
ordinary success everywhere she appears. 
This slight girl of eighteen is credited with 
an imposing technique, the command of fine 
tone qualities, an abundance of the genuine 


Diavic temperament and an_ extensive 
repertoire. 
Marie Herites was born in Wadnau, 


South Bohemia. Owing to her great mu- 
sical talent she was admitted to the Prague 
Conservatory, when under age, and in the 
year 1900 she left as the most successful 
girl pupil of Prof. Ottaker Sevcik. In Jan- 
uary, 1902, she earned her first laurels in 


the annual concert given by the journalists . 


of Prague. It was at a similar concert that 
Kubelik started on his career. This first 
success was followed up by further recitals 
given in Pilsen, K6niggratz, Chrudim, 
Pardubitz and many other cities. During 
the festivities given in celebration of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s centenary the young virtuoso 
fascinated a large assemblage of distin- 
guished guests in the Hotel de Ville. All 
the Parisian papers were full of praise for 
the youthful artist. 

At a Sunday concert in the Queen’s Hall, 
London, also, Mile. Herites earned unqual- 
ified praise from the audience and press 
and at the bazaar which took place on the 
occasion of King Edward’s coronation the 
highest aristocratic circles were unanimous 
in their appreciation. In the summer of 
1902 the ambitious young violinist accept- 
ed a friendly invitation from Fraulein Marie 
von Gorlenko-Dolina, solo violinist to the 




















Mile. Jane Margyl. 


Musical Paris is still talking of the un- 
timely death, after an operation for appen- 
dicitis, of Mlle. Jane Margyl, a beautiful 
lyric artist, whose career so closely resem- 
bled that of Lina Cavalieri in many re- 
spects. She was at her villa at Deauville 
when the attack became so acute that a 
surgical operation was necessary. 

The greatest difficulty was experienced 
in finding a surgeon of reputation, all the 
leading men being absent from Paris. 
Finally a famous surgeon who was at Aix- 
les-Bains consented to go North and per- 
form the operation. When he arrived the 
operation had to be made immediately. 
Neither Trouville nor the twin township 
of Deauville has a surgical room, so the 
operation had to be performed at the villa 
at ten o'clock at night. 





Emperor of Russia. She had the honor of 
appearing in a court concert in the military 
theatre of Krasnoje-Selo, before an en- 
thusiastic audience, and received from the 
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Prof. Sevcik’s Testimonial to the Gifts and 
Attainments of Marie Herites 


Czar a gold watch as a mark of his ap- 
preiation of her artistic and tasteful play- 
ing of Sevcik’s “Bohemian Dances.” She 
was also presented with an elaborate floral 
arrangement, 





The lighting of the villa was not suffi- 
ciently strong, so automobile searchlights 
were placed on the tables round the bed. 
It was thus that the surgeon worked to 
save the artist’s life, but death occurred 
twenty-four hours later. 


Gustav A. Herrmann. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Aug. 26.—Gustav A. 
Herrmann, president of the Baltimore Mu- 
sical Union, died at the Mountain Lake Ho- 
tel, Md., August 19. Mr. Herrmann was 
born in Baltimore and always made this 
city his home. He was engaged at the 
Mountain Lake Hotel for several weeks 
during the Summer and was enjoying the 
best of health until a few days before his 
death. A complication of diseases was 
the cause of death. His funeral took place 


August 21. W. J. R. 





William Alexander. 


BALtTiIMorE, Aug. 26.—William Alexan- 
der, an accomplished eleven-year-old pian- 
ist and student of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music died of appendicitis on Au- 
gust 19. W. J. R. 





For the 1907-8 series of People’s 
Symphony concerts in Munich Ernst Boehe 
and Walter Courvoisier have been engaged 
as conductors 


ELGAR LAUDS EVAN S. 


Praises American Baritone’s Perform- 
ance in New York Last Season, 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 26.—Edwin Evans, 
baritone soloist of this city and New York, 
who, as noted at the time in MusIcAL 
AMERICA, achieved so notable a success in 
the performance of Sir Edward Elgar's 
“The Kingdom” in New York last sea- 
son, has received the following unsolicited 
tribute from the composer 
Pitas Gwyn, Hererorp, England, July 4, 

1907. 

Dear Mr. Evans: 

I am sorry that I have been unable to 
write earlier to thank you for your most 
irtistic singing in my work at Carnegie 
Hall in New York. 


Your really reverent and complete un- 


derstanding, joined with your exceptional 
gifts as a vocalist, gave me the greatest 
satisfaction. With kind regards, believe 


me, Yours sincerely, 
EDWARD ELGAR. 
This has given pleasure not only to the 
vocalist himself but to his many friends 
and admirers in the city. A. H. E. 


ANIMALS OF THE OPERA, 


Mr. St. John-Brenon Discourses on the 
Zoology of the Music Drama. 


In an article on “The Animals of the 
Opera,” Algernon St. John-Brenon says: 

“Das Rheingold” is a Bronx Park of ani- 
mals, It contains a triumphant crocodile 
and a defeated toad. Consequently, this 
dramatically weak opera is the joy of chil- 
dren, 

Wagner was strong on animals, anyhow. 
He loved and protected them, and they 
come into nearly all his operas, sometimes 
to give a touch of humor or of poetry, 
sometimes to symbolize, sometimes, as in 
the case of the bear in “Siegfried,” out of 
sheer exuberance of boyish spirits. 

In “Tannhauser” there is Europe’s bull, 
with its stocky head always a-quire, and 
Leda’s dingy swan, with its ruffled neck, 
In “Lohengrin” there is the athletic and 
Fultonian swan, who can take armored 
passengers from Monsalvat to the banks 
of the Scheldt and no Pullswan rate 
charged. Nor do we forget the dead swan 
in “Parsifal,” which reminds us of the 
fabled duck that dies ’mid thunder. 








“THE MIKADO” AGAIN. 





Makes a Big Hit at Revival in Savoy 
Season, London. 


Lonvon, Aug. 25.—The Savoy's success 
ful season of revivals of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas ended last night with a 
medley of acts from them all, The man- 
agement sprang a big surprise by includ- 
ing a scene from “The Mikado,” which was 
recently prohibited on account of the diplo- 
matic susceptibilities of the Government. 

This was “The Mikado’s” first appear- 
ance since that impressive event and it 
could hardly have been more timely. The 
hurricane of applause which greeted the 
selection was followed by considerable ex- 
citement, sufficiently indicating the state of 
public feeling on the subject. 





Chicago Orchestra at Ravinia Park. 


Cuicaco, Aug. 26.—The engagement of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra at Ra- 


vinia Park has just been brought to a 
close. The playing of the organization 
under Frederick Stock has been on the 
same high level as always characterizes 
its work. 
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SPARTANBURG THE 
BAYREUTH OF SOUTH 


Important Musical Work Being 
Done in South Carolina 
College T'own. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Aug. 26.—Just as 
Bayreuth, with Wagner’s famous theatre, 
has become the Mecca to 
Germany, so Spartanburg, with her music 
festival, has become in,turn the 
of the South. 

The caravan that Spring 
toward Spartanburg has steadily increased 
in number of pilgrims eager to attend this 
magnificent festival and 
shrine of music. 


musicians in 
Bayreuth 


moves each 


worship at the 


lor several years past it has been seen 
that the seating capacity of the present 
auditorium was tested beyond the limits of 
comfort. Last year on the opening day of 
the sale before the music festival, $6,600 
worth of tickets were sold. At every con- 
cert there were chairs down all the aisles 
and the building was full to overflowing. 

Talk of enlarging the auditorium has 
finally taken definite action. During the 
thirteen years of its existence the Converse 
College Choral Society, under Arthur L. 
Manchester’s direction, has now set aside 
as a surplus fund $4,000 above all current 
expenses. It was necessary, however, to 
raise the amount of $20,000 in order to re- 
construct the building and insure the suc- 
cess of the festival next year. The Choral 
Society, with the board of trustees of Con 
verse College, guaranteed $6,000, thus sup- 
plementing their capital of $4,000 to $10,000 
with the provision that the city of Spartan- 
burg should raise the other $10,000. 

Hearty codperation has been given imme- 
diately by the citizens of Spartanburg. 
One hundred shares of $100 each were 
readily subscribed to be paid in full in 
the Fall. The contract for the building 
has been made and work is now in pro- 
gress. It will be necessary to complete the 
work of reconstruction by Fall as the new 
auditorium will be used by the Choral 
Society for their practice soon after col- 
lege opens. 

At present the auditorium seats about 
1,800. It will be in future about double 
its seating capacity. As nearly so as a 
skilled architect can accomplish it, the 
acoustic properties of the new building will 
be perfect. 

Damrosch, with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, will be a feature of the 
festival again next year. Names of many 
of the world’s foremost artists will also 
appear on the programs. 

People of Spartanburg take a pride in 
their city and its attainments, which is 
eminently justifiable. No city in the South 
offers better advantages for the study and 
hearing of good music than Spartanburg, 
with her excellent conservatory of music 
in Conevrse College and festival of music 
held annually. There are many genuine 
music devotees in the city and the stand 
ard of appreciation is high, 

Apart from all artistic sentiment the 
business men of Spartanburg realize from 
a practical point of view what financial 
benefit the music festival has been to their 
city. Spartanburg becomes every year a 
centre point of commercial as well as so 
cial interest. Thus all who visit the pros 
perous little city are impressed with its 
air of well being and content. 
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MR. MOLLENHAUER DISCUSSES MUSIC IN BOSTON 





Tells How American Standard 
of Appreciation is Be- 
coming Higher. 


Emil Mollenhauer, who personifies as 
surely as any one person may, the music 
spirit of Boston, spent the better part of last 
week in New York seeking to gather into 
his fold a sufficient number of soloists to 
last through the coming season at the re- 
citals of the Apollo Club and the Handel 
and Haydn Society. He has done similar se- 
lecting in other years and has ever kept his 
appreciation sharpened as just what was 
going on in musical New York in contrast 
to the development of melodic interests in 
his own city. And one who talks with him 
hears, sane and healthy sentiment concern- 
ing the music of the Eastern part of the 
country, and a sincere and discriminating 
appreciation of its makers. 

Mr. Mollenhauer is thoroughly a Boston- 
ian, not in the narrow sense, however, and 
he says he is American down to the soles of 
his feet. His main idea is that American 
music is no longer a child in swaddling 
clothes dependent on the bounty of Europe 
for future existence, but that it is a vigor- 
ous youngster rapidly advancing along a 
safe, conservative pathway toward inde- 
pendent existence. 

Mr. Mollenhauer has a face and form 
that remind one of Beethoven limned ac- 
cording to some of his pictures. He has 
a big head surmounted by iron gray bushy 
hair, that he ruffles from time to time as 
he talks, while his eyes spark behind large, 
thick gold-rimmed spectacles. He is force- 
ful in his manner, ever kindly in his com- 
ment concerning musicians and their efforts 
and altogether impressing one that there 
isn’t any nonsense of musical or any other 
brand in his make-up. : 

He didn’t think he had anything to say 
of music, things that would be of interest, 
when I called on him at the Breslin, but 
before the talk was over he had said many 
things that seemed very worth while. 

“We are going to have a music season 
that will be a wonder,” he remarked. 
“There has been a musical awakening all 
over the country that will lead on to greater 
and greater interest each year. What was 
deemed a few years ago a luxury for a com- 
parative few is now demanded by the many 
and is in fact almost a public necessity. 

“The manager who would succeed must 
present a higher and higher grade of mu- 
sic for that which a few years ago was 
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EMIL MOLLENHAVER 
From a Photograph of the Celebrated Boston 
Conductor Taken by a “Musical Amer- 
ca” Staff Photographer 


good enough for the multitude will not do 
to-day. 

“So great is the demand for concerts and 
music fests of different kinds that there 
it a famine in some grades of singers. 

le’re pretty shy of good tenors—tenors I 
mean with the stamina to last through an 
oratorio, and basses are also a scarce article 
as afe good dramatic sopranos. We want 
contra]ltos too. There don’t seem to be 
manyye-they’re mostly mezzo-sopranos. 

€ might as well recognize our imper- 


fectidnsahd one is that many of the singers 
who prés@ht themselves for trial as soloists 
are not Atiished. They are not cOntent \to 


serve jthé apprenticeship they need. They 
wish ‘to, get to the top of the ladder at a 
single’ band, and are apt to think them- 
selv@s victims of prejudice when they are 
not iifofined that they are all they consider 


thempel gta to be. 
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Noted Conductie Predicts Big 
Things for the Coming 
Musical Season. 


“We are certainly going to have a fine 
array of soloists in Boston this year—some 
of the best in the country and I anticipate 
a brilliant season with the Handel and 
Haydn Society and the Apollo Club. I have 
Frank Ormsby engaged in Lynn. I am go- 
ing to bring out a new baritone, Giusseppe 
Picco. He has been here only a year and 
a half and lives in Lowell. He is learning 
the language fast and I think he will make 
good. The Lynn chorus of two hundred 
and fifty voices is an especially good one— 
one of the best in New England. I am not 
at liberty to tell you more at this time of 
the singers I have engaged but take my 
word for it there are a lot of good ones. 

“The Handel and Haydn Society will give 
its first concert in November for the benefit 
of the building fund when Mendelssohn’s 
‘Walpurgis Night’ will be sung. At the De- 
cember concerts we will give the usual 
‘Messiah’ for which there is so great a de- 
mand each year, and in February Verdi’s 
Requiem will be on the program. The 
Easter concerts will bring out ‘Samson and 
Delilah.’ 

“The Symphony Orchestra anticipates 
the usual brilliant season. Why is it that 
with all your money in New York you can- 
not support an organization like that? And 
there will probably be the usual number of 
concerts in Jordan and Steineft Halls and 
in the auditorium in the New Century 
building. 

“But it takes a fine artist to make any 
considerable profit out of these—Pader- 
ewski or Schumann-Heink for instance. 
You see the method of selling seats for the 
Symphony concerts at the beginning of the 
season cleans out nearly all the money most 
people care to spend for music unless it 
is of exceptional character. 

“There are fine singing societies and clubs 
scattered over all New England and not- 
able and praiseworthy work is béing done 
by nearly all of them. In Keene, N. H., 
there is a fine chorus, of which Nelson P. 
Laffin is the director. 

“Before the last spring festival when a 
fine program was splendidly given Mr. 
Laffin did all the training of the singers, 
then insisted that I lead the chorus. So he 
did all the work and I got all the flowers. 
He is an excellent conductor, too. 

“T read not long ago in Musica AMER- 
ICA an interview with David Bispham in 
regard to the makeup of concert progtams. 
I agree with Mr. Bispham entirely when he 
speaks of the balance of programs the lim- 





iting of the Sanigtth: to an hour and a quar- 
tet’or so, and the singing of a good propor- 
tion of English or American songs. 

“Its well enough to sing a song .in Ital- 
ian, one or two in French and to give a 
sample of German melody to show the dif- 
ferent styles and methods, but the English 
or American songs should come in for their 
own. Let a singer go abroad before a 
French or German or Italian audience and 
blat away in a language foreign to them 
and see how long he’d last. I’m _thor- 
oughly American. I went to the other side 
not long ago and couldn’t get back qttick 
enough. 

“Speaking of good programs, Theodore 
Thomas was a master at making excellent 
ones. It seems a long time ago since I 
played in his orchesfra in Central Park in 
187o. 

“The future for music is brighter than 
ever. It’s in the hands of good men here 
as in Boston. If you haven’t a Higginson 
you do have a Hammerstein and—well one 
can only say that that man is a wonder.” 

The telephone bell rang and someone 
wanted to know if he or she could come to 
sing for Mr. Mollenhauer the next week. 

The answer was negative and as the 
leader turned from the telephone he said to 
Mrs. Mollenhauer, who was present: “New 
York is all right but we want to get home 
don’t we?” And her answer was decid- 
edly affirmative. LEE. 





F. S. Converse to Remain in Europe. 

Boston, Aug. 26.—It is said that the 
Cecilia Society in the course of the sea- 
son will produce Frederick S. Converse’s 
“Tob.” . This oratorio with text from the 
Vulgate, will be heard for the first time 
at the Worcester (Mass.) Festival early 
in October. Mr. Converse with his family 
will go to Europe in the Fall to remain 
there at least two years. He will spend 
the Winter in Paris. 





Karl Schneider to Locate in Rome. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD. Aug. 27.—Karl 
Schneider, for eight years conductor of the 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, and a 
noted teacher of singing, will leave for 
Italy next week to open a studio in Rome. 
Mr. Schneider will sail from New York 
on the Koenig Albert for Naples. 





Fritzi Scheff, who is now in the Adi- 
rondacks, will make her first appearance 
since her serious illness at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre September 9 in “Mlle. 
Modiste.” 





The first novelty to be produced at the 
Vienna Court Opera this Autumn will be 
Alexander Zemlinsky’s “Der Traumgérg.” 





The Autumn season of Italian opera at 


Covent Garden will open on October 3. 
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GADSKI GOES MOTORING IN BERLIN. 





They Call Her Fairy Princess, But She Knocks Down Police- 
men and Her Friends Worry for Her. 





Bertin, Aug. 20.—Ber- 
lin has a new object of 
interest which is pointed 
out to the tourist always 
with the exclamation, 
“There I suppose you 
never saw anything like 
that.” It is a motor car 
that the startled tourist 
beholds, and his interest 
is usually more deeply 
aroused when he is in- 
formed that Mme. Jo- 
hanna Gadski is running 
it. That the sight should 
be one for remark in 
Berlin is explained by the 
fact that she is the only 
German woman who 
drives a car in the city. 

The Germans have de- 
cidedly conservative no- 
tions concerning the re- 
strictions of woman’s 
sphere, and resent any- 
thing in the nature of an 
enlargement of it. But 
Mme. Gadski is deter- 
mined to prove to them 
that a woman may drive a 
motor car without endan- 
gering the sanctity of 
home life or upsetting 
family fies. Incidentally, 
however, she has upset a 
Berlin policeman. She 
bowled him over when 
trying to negotiate a crowded street. He 
declined to compromise his dignity by get- 
ting out of the way for a woman. He 
wasn’t much hurt, and regards the en- 
counter in the light of a lucky windfall. 
He has brought an action against Mme. 
Gadski, and is sanguine that German preju- 
dice against woman motorists will award 
him heavy damages. 

The friends of Mme. Gadski do not 
worry so much over whom she may run 
over, however, as they do over her own 
safety. And she is not so conservative in 
her running of a motor but that she has 
already had through one, one of the most 
thrilling adventures of her life. 


It seems that when the prima donna re- 
turned from her last American tour she 
brought back with her a big 45 horse-power 
motor car and a neat little runabout. A 
woman who goes in for motoring naturally 
expects to mingle a little pleasurable ex- 
citement with the joys of travel, but Mme. 
Gadski- was far from anticipating the ex- 
périences that have come to her. 


With her husband, her little daughter 
and a couple of guests, she started off re- 
cently on a tour of 3,000 miles through 
France, Italy, Germany and Austria in her 
big car. All went well with the party until 
their itinerary led them from Toulon to 
Cannes. Many motorists have vivid rec- 
ollections of the dangerous character of 
this route in places, particularly at the so- 
called Corniche d’Or. Here the narrow 
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MME. GADSKI IN HER AUTOMOBILE 


road makes a sharp turn; on one side the 
cliffs drop down sheer to the Mediterran- 
ean; on the other side is a steep, rocky 
declivity ending in a ravine. 

Rounding the turn the Gadski party 
found their right of way contested by an- 
other big touring car. In trying to turn 
out the chauffeur of the Gadski car cut it 
too fine, or perhaps something went wrong 
with the mechanism at a critical moment. 
Whatever it was, it brought the car too 
near the ravine side of the road and the 
left wheels slipped over the edge. Then 
the car toppled over on one side, throwing 
the occupants into a heap. 

A few moments breathless suspense en- 
sued, everybody expected that the car 
would plunge down into the ravine and 
then, probably, they would all be killed or 
frightfully injured. But, to their surprise, 
the car went no further. For a minute they 
remained huddled together, fearing to move 
lest they should start the car on its down- 
ward course and wondering by what 
strange miracle its further progress had 
been arrested. Then very cautiously, one 
by one, they clambered out of the door to 
the roadway. It was then discovered that 
the side of the car had fortunately fallen 
on some tree tops that grew in the ravine, 
and they held it up. 

The accident did not lessen Mme. Gad- 
ski’s enthusiasm for motoring and she may 
be seen driving daily on the fashionable 
West End boulevard in her pretty little 
American runabout. 








BOSTON’S POPULAR OPERA. 





Plans Completed for Winter Season at 
the Castle Square Theatre. 


Boston, Aug. 26.—All- the preliminaries 
for the forthcoming season of opera at the 
Castle Square Theatre having been com- 
pleted, William C, Masson, the manager, 
is enabled to make an announcement fe- 
garding the opening attraction and the pol- 
icy to be followed through the Fall and 
Winter by his popular house. 

The Summer season will close on Satur- 
day evening, August 31, with a final per- 
formance of “Martha” and on Monday, 
September 2, an elaborate production of 
“The Serenade” will inaugurate the Castle 
Square's new year. This will be the first 
opportunity of seeing “The Serenade” at 
popular prices Boston people have. had. 

Throughout the season the public will 
have every advantage of Mr. Masson’s ex- 
pert directing’: and managerial hand. Among 
the operas that he has in mind for pre- 
sentation from time to time during the sea- 
son are “Lohengrin,” “Aida,” “The Hugue- 
nots,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Mignon,” “Fra 
Diavolo,” “The Brigands,” “The Beggar 
Student,” “The Grand Duchess,” “The 
Highwayman,” “The Wizard of the Nile” 
and many others that will be announced 
later. 


MR. WINKLER RETURNS. 








Pianist is Back from Europe After a 
Two Months’ Stay. 


Leopold Winkler, the noted pianist, re- 
turned from Europe last week on the Kai- 


ser Wilhelm der Grosse, after an absence 
of two months. 

“I traveled through France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Austria and Germany,” Mr. Winkler 
said to a representative of MusicAL AMER- 
cA, “with my brother Siegfried Winkler. 
I made an automobile tour through Ger- 
many and Switzerland. I received several 
offers in Paris as well as in Berlin to play 
there in November, both in recitals and 
with orchestras, but my American engage- 
ments made this impossible.” 


Italians Love the High Note. 


Perhaps the funniest thing in the musi- 
cal world is the behavier of the Italians 
toward what they like best. That, unques- 
tionably, is a loud, high note; it makes 
them frantic with delight, says Henry T. 
Finck in the “Evening Post.” Liking it so 
much, one would think they must want to 
hear as much of it as possible; but no, 
almost invariably, as soon as the note has 
been struck, they break out into frantic yells 
and completely drown it. 

It was so recently in London at a charity 
concert. Caruso sang, and the Italians in 
the gallery were carried away, and shouted 
as he was holding a fortissimo high note, 
while the indignant Enelish, as Alfred Ka- 
lisch remarks, shouted “Hush.” 

The Vio‘in. 

O quivering strings, wherefrom the bow 

Draws forth such heavenly sounds, I know 

Your pain. Thus human hearts are strung, 

And from their tense chords music wrung. 
—Julie M. Lippman 


JAN SICKESZ 
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DE PACHMANN PROUD 
OF HIS ODD TROPHY 


It’s Only a Pair of Gloves Split 
to Shreds, But He Values 
It Greatly. 


Vladimir De Pachmann, the famous Rus- 
sian pianist who will soon begin his fare- 
well tour in this country, has been the 
proud recipient of every honor that could 
possibly fall to the lot of a pampered and 
popular piano prince. He treasures in 
grateful remembrance decorations and or- 
ders which kings bestowed on him, the 
costly presents and enthusiastic friendship 
of female scions of the royal houses, and 
the long series of resounding triumphs won 
before audiences from Tiflis to Tacoma, 
and from Sebastopol to San Francisco. 

However, there is one graceful tribute 
to his genius which De Pachmann never 
tires of telling about, and he avers that it 
gave him greater pleasure than all the 
kingly honors and millionaires’ gifts show- 
ered on him during his world-wide travels. 

“It happened in America,” says De Pach- 
mann in relating the tale; “and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, I don’t think any but an Amer- 
ican woman could ever have been the au- 
thor of an attention so delicate and discreet 
and yet so thoroughly convincing in the 
utter abandon of its enthusiasm. On my 
tour through this country three years ago, I 
gave several recitals.in New York, and 
on the morning after the final one, a uni- 
formed footman left a small package at my 
hotel with a note written in a refined femi- 
nine hand. I undid the package and found 
a pair of long ladies’ gloves. The note read 
as follows: 

“‘Dear Mr. De Pachmann: 

“‘T had the pleasure of being at your 
concert last evening and derived great en- 
joyment from your beautiful music and 
your manner of playing it—too much en- 
joyment by far, I fear, as the accompany- 
ing enclosure will testify. I wore the gloves 
last evening, and feel sure that every wom- 
an present went home in the same state. 
However, I feel that my sacrifice was but 
a very small one, in the cause of true art. 
Ruefully, and yet gratefully, yours, 

" AN ADMIRER.’ 
se drew forth the gloves,” said De Pach- 
mann, “and found that they were split into 
shreds! My native Russian gallantry would 
have forced me to send the enthusiastic 
lady a new pair of the finest gloves, had she 
not, with true American refinement, omit- 

ted to attach her address to the letter.” 

The fair De Pachmann auditors of next 
Winter should note the, moral of this nar- 
rative and take the gallant pianist at his 

, 1 
word. 





Singer’s Father Dead. 


Cincinnati, Aug. 26—Thomas F. Shay. 
aged 56, one of the best known criminal 
lawvers in the West and father of Rose 
Cecilia Shay, the opera singer, died sud- 
denly of heart failure last week 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 1907 








Musical America has risen to chron- 
icle the national endeavor, the 
national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the princi- 
ple of honesty and justice in mu- 
sical journalism. 








All communications intended for publi- 
cation in *‘ Musical America’’ should 
be addressed to the Editorial Depart- 
ment. 


Sad but true is this comment by an edi- 
torial writer of the “Evening Post”: “An 
Italian band secured admission to this 
country by playing ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ to the Board of Special Inquiry. 
Luckily its members were not asked to re- 
c.te the words, a test which would bir out 
at least ninety-nine out of a hundred native- 
born citizens.” 





The news from Milan, this week, de- 
scribing the cordial reception of Albert 
Mildenberg’s new opera by Tito Ricordi, 
sounds a note of encouragement for the 
American composer. Mr. Mildenberg's 
niission abroad deserves widespread atten- 
tion, because it resolves itself into a test 
case to determine whether or not it is pos- 
sible for an American to have his work 
rccognized on its merits. In his own coun- 
try the cause has, heretofore, been hopeless. 
It is said of Mr. Conried, that he refuses 
even to hear or investigate American com- 
position in the operatic field. He is quoted 
as saying “There is no American opera.” 
And it appears that there never will be, so 
far as public knowledge of it is concerned, 
so long as this attitude is taken by tie 
imipresarios. 

Despite the encouraging statement made 
from the platform of the St. Nicholas 
Garden, in New York, a week ago Sunday 
ight, to the effect that the Summer or- 
chestra concerts were to be continued, a 
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reported deficit of about $7,000, and cer- 
tain other circumstances about which the 
public has not been officially informed, 
caused an abrupt termination of the season 
on the following Tuesday night. And svch 
is the disastrous end of a hopeful project! 
Mr. Chase, in his bright musical co!vimn 
of the “Evening Sun” says poeriinently: 
“One season’s opera subscription in New 
York would pay for good Summer music 
to the third and fourth generation. Better, 
financially, one year at either temple of 
music drama than a half century of half- 
dollar ‘pops. Two  boxholders cf the 
go'den horseshoe pay the equivalent cf an 
aii-summer deficit. Mr. Kaltenborn has 
but one constant listeiier who is a stock- 
holder of the Metropolitan box 33, while 
his thirty guarantors of $100 each for the 
St. Nicholas season footed up less than one 
member’s interest money in the famous 
parterre.” 





RUPERT HUGHES’S CONTENTION. 

One of the most valuable and interesting 
articles of the month on music, is Rupert 
Hughes's contribution to “The Delineator,” 
entitled “What Everyone Should Know 
About Music.” The author expresses his 
intention “not to teach the complete art and 
history of music in three lessons, but 
merely to do something to reduce ignor- 
ance from its criminal proportions.” 

It may be said at the outset that Mr. 
Hughes fulfills his mission in full measure. 
His discussion not only presents in a true 
light the indifference displayed by persons 
of average intelligence in their comprehen- 
sion of the essentials in the art, but sets 
forth in a most readable manner, the truths 
and relative positions of the great music 
masters. 

“T have been gravely asked by people of 
great—though lopsided—learning, what a 
symphony might be,—and wouldn’t I please 
play one on the piano?” observes Mr. 
Hughes. “A famous novelist actually 
makes one of his characters perform this 
superhuman feat, and another—in a musi- 
cal novel, at that!—has a character play 
‘Tristan and Isolde’ on a spinet, which is 
something like playing the doxology on a 
banjo.” 

How significant this observation will ap- 
pear to every musician worthy of the title, 
who has had occasion to discuss his art 
with laymen who lay claim to at least a 
general knowledge of the fine arts! Here 
lies an explanation of the current popu- 
larity of opera in America and the appar- 
ent indifference manifested toward che 
higher forms of music—the symphony con- 
certs, the song and instrumental recitals 
and the chamber music presentations. With 
its elaborate scenic settings, its attractively 
gowned prima donnas, its vivid impersona- 
tions, its human appeal, and last, but not 
least, the festive element in the gaily 
garbed audience, the opera attracts regard- 
less of its music. A musical education 
adds to, but is not essential to the enjoy- 
ment of the spectators. 

On the other hand, it is only by natural 
temperament or some amount of specific 
culture that one may fully appreciate a 
symphony program, a recital of songs or 
a chamber music concert. Not until music 
is accepted as a potent factor in the scheme 
of general education, can a great change 
be expected in this condition. At the pres- 
ent time the study of music is given a place 
in the American public school system—not 
the place that it deserves, but one that is 
and the large uni- 





growing in importance 
versities have optional courses in the art. 
It will be a@ source of much gratification 
to witness the introduction of at least a 
historical study of music as compulsory in 
the corricula of our preparatory and col- 
legiate institutions. 





MR. KNEISEL RETURNS. 

The tide has turned, and the inrush of 
homeward-bound musicians who in the 
early Summer fled to Europe or to moun- 
tain or seaside resorts nearer at hand for 
relaxation and _ diversion, has begun. 
Among last week’s arrivals in New York 
was Franz Kneisel, happy in the confidence 


/ 


that the public which has so staunchly sup- 
ported him in the past will applaud his se- 
lections to fill the gaps made in the quar- 
tet bearing his name by the withdrawal of 
Theodorowicz and Alwin Schroeder. 

Though the artistic achievements of the 
organization in no way betrayed the fact 
and consequently but few people had any 
knowledge of it, Mr. Kneisel was in poor 
health all last season, so that the year was 
a particularly trying one for him. A com- 
plete rest was imperative, and, once his 
search for a new violinist and ‘cellist was 
terminated to his satisfaction, he devoted 
the remainder of his long stay abroad to re- 
cuperation, He returns in improved health 
and with a re-charged battery of character- 
istic ardor and enthusiasm in his work. At 
Blue Hill, Maine, whither he has gone to 
spend the interim before the inauguration 
of the new season, he will be joined by 
his quartet-associates and daily rehearsals 
will ensure to the new organization the per- 
fection of symmetry synonymous with the 
name of the old Kneisel quartet. 





Reformation of Voice Culture. 


To the Editor of MustcAL AMERICA: | 

In your issue of August 10, it was of in- 
terest to read about the reforming of vocal 
work in France. All the more so, because 
what Mme. du Collet is doing there 1s ex- 
actly what some of us have been trying to 
do in America for several years. As there 
is deplorably no National Conservatoire 
here, to help toward reformations in music, 
we started the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing, with the kind aid of 
your respected paper. It is one of the As- 
sociation’s main objects to bring into recog- 
nition the fact that there is one, and only 
one, indisputably right and reliable way of 
treating the singing voice. _ 

The actual process of singing is muscu- 
lar work, and as such, can be regulated by 
the correct and unrestrained use of the vo- 
cal organs. This truth is corroborated by 
so many authorities that it is useless to 
mention them. All books on Vocal Hy- 
giene and Vocal Physiology treat on this 
subject. 

The reason why the hygienic treatment 
of the voice has been disregarded (and 
there are, in consequence, so many ruined 
voices), is that vocal physiology has been 
taken up by non-singers and. charlatan 
voice-teachers who have never been able to 
get away from this mechanical side of voice 
teaching and have done irreparable harm 
to the art of singing by making the pupils 
nervous about adjusting the vocal appa- 
ratus. 

As this danger is always lurking behind 
the conscious mechanism of the singing 
voice, many teachers have gone to the other 
extreme and disregard vocal physiology en- 
tirely. These teachers have better results 
than the mechanists, as they allow Nature 
to take her course, but as natural singing 
is not artistic singing, the ideal teacher pre- 
pares the voices on a hygienic basis, mak- 
ing them naturally strong and simultane- 
ously lets the musical education advance, 
so that after the voice is developed the 
musically educated pupil can have a chance 
to give free vent to his or her artistic 
talent. 

What Mme. du Collet is doing, every 
good assistant teacher ought to be able to 
do. But in America we are expected to do 
more. We must develop voice and talent, 
and guide the pupil from the first attempt 
at tone work to the finish for professional 
work. We are supposed to know all about 
the voice, music in general and vocal music 
in detail, harmony, instruments, languages 
and elocution, and we have in our Asso- 
ciation teachers who are doing all that with 
success. 

Your magazine stands high in the opin- 
ion of the people. MusicaL AMERICA is a 
good name. Do let it be a pioneer to the 
recognition of the Americans that we need 
not go abroad for vocal truths. We have 
more excellent teachers here than abroad, 
and are beginning to be recognized. over 
there. Mme. Rider-Kelsey is a splendid 
example of this. She was never taught 
abroad. Her voice is carefully and beauti- 
fully trained to yield to whatever her tal- 
ent will lead to. Edward Lankow is an- 
other prominent example. The young man 
was trained in New York City by Mme. 
Lankow, exclusively. The first time he was 
heard abroad he received an engagement 
for first parts in the Dresden Court Opera. 
Next season he will appear in Frankfort, 
where he receives five times the amount of 
last year’s salary. 

If you and the other musical papers, as 
well as the critics of the daily papers, will 
but be strictly just. in ten years’ time I pre- 
dict the tables will be turned, and the Euro- 
pean impresarios will come to America for 
their best singers. 

Respectfully, 
ANNA E. ZIecer. 


August 31, 1907. 








JULES MASSENET 

Massenet.—The above is reproduced 
from a snapshot taken of Jules Massenet, 
at the entrance of his hotel in Berlin, 
whither he went a short time ago, at the re- 
quest of the Kaiser to discuss new attrac- 
tions for the Royal Opera House. Mas- 
senet shares with Camille Saint-Saéns the 
highest honors among living French com- 
posers. He is the son of an iron manu- 
facturer, and when a very young boy gave 
evidence of great musical gifts. His fam- 
ily, however, moved from Paris to a small 
country town where there was no chance 
for young Massenet to receive further 
musical instruction. He ran away from 
home and gradually won his way in the 
world of music. “Don César,” “Manon 
Lescaut,” “Sapho” and “Werther” are 
among his best known operas. 


Backhaus.— Wilhelm Backhaus, the 
London pianist, who is conducting at pres- 
ent a special finishing class in piano-play- 
ing at the conservatory at Sondershausen, 
has been presented with the gold medal for 
art and science. 


Chaliapine.—Feodor Chaliapine, the 
Russian basso, has been engaged for the 
Autumn season at the Paris Opéra, where 
he will be paid $800 a night. 


Mottl.—The professors of the Munich 
Academy of Music have presented Felix 
Mottl with an address, thanking him for 
not renouncing the artistic direction of that 
institution, despite his numerous other du- 
ties. 


Salmon.—Alvah Glover Salmon, the 
pianist, is in Europe on a short vacation. 


Castellano.—Edgardo Castellano, the 
Italian tenor of the Bessie Abott Concert 
Company, was born in Naples, made his 
début at the Theatre Royal in Malta, sang 
at Milan and was selected by Massenet and 
Giordano to create the leading rdles in 
their “Manon” and “Fédora.” He _ has 
won popularity in South America also. 


Albani.— Mme. Albani, who is now mak- 
ing a “farewell” tour of Australia, is being 
greeted everywhere she appears with a 
warmth that indicates she has not been 
forgotten in the nine years that have elapsed 
since She last visited that country. She 
will give concerts in India also before re- 
turning to England. 


Richter.—Dr. Hans Richter, the Hun- 
garian conductor, has been spending a good 
deal of his time lately in felling trees on his 
estate at Raab in Hungary. It is said that 
he is developing into quite a sportsman, 
also, and that when he shot his first rab- 
bit, a few weeks ago, he was “frantic with 
delight.” 

MacCarthy.—Maud MacCarthy, the 
young Irish violinist who has abandoned 
her art to devote herself to theosophy, was 
born in Clonmel, Ireland, in 1884, and made 
her début at the age of ten in London, 
while a pupil of Arbos. Her hand is so 
small that her violins have had to be es- 
pecialy mounted for her. 

Clark-Sleight—Mme. Elizabeth Clark- 
Sleight is spending a pleasant vacation at 
Spiez, Lake Thun, Switzerland, where also 
are Mme. Niessen-Stone and George Fer- 
gusson, the latter having a very large class 
there and a number of fine voices. They 
find it a delightfully picturesque spot, 
Mme. Clark-Sleight expects to resume 
teaching about November 1. 
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Tito Ricordi Praises a New Opera by 
Albert Mildenberg, American Composer 


“Eve” to Be Produced 
Milan by Head of Pub- 


lishing Concern. 


in 


MILan, Aug. 20.—Tito Ricordi, the head 
of the celebrated publishing house of Italy, 
has given much encouragement to the 
young American composer, Albert Milden- 
berg, of New York City, who has spent 
the greatest part of this year in Italy pre- 
paring the score of his new opera “Eve,” 
a biblical subject. 

The house of Ricordi has produced most 
of the important works written by the 
greatest composers of operatic music that 
the world has known. The names of Ros- 
sini, Bellini, Verdi, Boito, and latterly the 
names of Puccini, Mascagni and Leoncav- 
allo have been added to their remarkable 
list of composers and it is not at all un- 
likely that an American composer’s name 
will be added to this list of writers very 
soon. 

Mr. Mildenberg is a native American but 
has spent much of his time abroad. Mr. 
Riccordi in commenting on Mildenberg’s 
music said: 

“Your score is perfectly beautiful; it is 
well written and artistically constructed; it 
is in the nature of a great surprise to me 
to find an American musician gifted with 
the melodic invention that you have. Your 
work is new, absolutely new in idea and 
development, still it has many of the ideas 
especially in the recitatives of the old 
Italian school. 

“However, the fault in your work is, like 
so many other operas, in the libretto. You 
Americans as yet do not know the lyric 
stage; still I must say that you have a 
beautiful opera and after the libretto has 
been reconstructed you will have a work 
worthy of a presentation in any opera 


house.” ; 
This comment coming from a judge like 


Ricordi is a great encouragement for the 
American who has to come so tar away 


PLAYED THEIR WAY IN. 


——__— 


Musicians Got By Ellis Island When 
They Showed They Were Artists. 


The Ellis Island Board of Inquiry had 
a new sort of hearing one day last .week 
when forty-two Italian musicians played 
their way into the country by discoursing 
real melody. 

The Italians came to port on the steam- 
ship Maine from Naples. They did not 
travel first class and some official, jumping 
at conclusions, hustled them over to Ellis 
Island with the other steerage folk, to 
await the good pleasure of the immigration 
officials under the contract labor law. 

The Board of Inquiry was the first to 
see that something was wrong. Musicians 
do not come under the contract labor law. 
They are artists and there is no duty on 
"em. 

Just to show that the new arrivals were 
really musicians and not merely men be- 
hind the trombone, the board stationed 
them all in a gallery and told them to dem- 
onstrate that they were artists. 

They demonstrated. For half an hour 
the walls of the immigration building 
swelled with the strains of “I Bersaglieri,” 
“Santa Lucia.” “Funiculi Funicula,” and 
other melodies of the land of Caruso. 

“Good stuff!” apnlauded the members of 
the board. “You're artists all right.” 

So the smiling players got the first boat 
for Manhattan. They are under the man- 
— of an amusement park on Staten 
Sian 





Chopin’s Fifth Nocturne. 


\ breath of love, breathed in truth 
From the soul of man, to men: 
Pleading to enter into the heart 
Of purest woman. and then 
To find its counterpart. 


Like heavenly jewels rare 
_ Spreading their rays divine; 
Scintillating with joy untold— 
Alike a golden. love-filled stein 
—JoHN Proctor MILLs 
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ALBERT MILDENBERG 


Young American Composer Whose New 
Opera “‘Eve’’ Will Be Produced ia Milan. 


from his home for a recognition of his le- 
gitimate work. 

Several impresarios in Milan have of- 
fered to produce Mr. Mildenberg’s opera 
in various cities in Italy, but he has re- 
fused these offers because of the fact that 
these cities offered were not the principal 
cities of the country and Mr. Mildenberg 
desires a production in Milan, and the 
news of this being an accomplished fact 
may be looked for very soon. This will 
be one of the first grand operas written by 
an American composer to be produced in a 
large city of Italy, and sung by the best 
singers. 

“The reason why I have refused to have 
my opera produced in Venice.” said Mr. 
Mildenberg, “was because I desired to have 
the representative Italian critics present at 
the production of this opera, and I am 
willing to stand by what they say. Milan 
is where these critics are and Milan is 
where I would like to see the work pre- 
sented.” 


HOFMANN FOR MEXICO. 





Will Abso Play in Honolulu 
During His Coming Tour. 

Josef Hofmann will visit a new country 
on his next American tour which will open 
late in October next. Henry Wolfsohn 
has arranged for Hofmann to play ten com- 
certs in Mexico, commencing immediately 
after the Christmas holidays, and negotia- 
tions are also pending for three concerts 
in Honolulu, at the conclusion of his series 
of concerts in San Francisco. 

A Mrs. Ingalls, of the Hawaii Islands, 
is the new impresario who is trying to an- 
nex Honolulu to the musical map of the 
United States and her enthusiasm 1s backed 
un with a liberal guarantee on the part of 
the musical public of her city. Hofmann 
will most likely have the honor of being 
the first pianist to include this new territory 
in an American tournee. 


Conriea’s Chauffeur Released. 


Pianist 





BERNE, SWITZERLAND, Aug. 26.—Ernest 
Stahl, the chauffeur for Heinrich Conried, 
director of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, who ran down and killed a 
peasant with his automobile near Laschen, 
Switzerland, August 6, has been released 
in $1,000 bail, his employer having settled 
all claims for indemnity arising from the 
accident and deposited the bail. Stahl will 
be tried” later on the charge of man 
slaughter. 





Thomas Orchestra in Pittsbur¢. 


Pittspurc, Aug. 28—The Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra, Frederick A. Stock, 
conductor, played at the opening to-day, of 
the nineteenth season of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Exposition. The United States 
Marine Band will be heard later in the sea- 


son. 


Siegfried Waener’s onera_. “Sternenge- 
bot” is scheduled for production during the 
latter part of October at the Stadt Theatre 
in Hamburg 


HAM 
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One Weber Pianont To-day 








” 


, a foo really great pianos of Europe and 


In this very limited 


, i America—those possessing a distinct individ- 
: { , uality--can be numbered almost on the 
i stingers of one hand. 


S==)Class the Weber Piano has held a place ever 


since that genius of pianoforte construction, Albert 
Weber, brought it into existence in the year. 1852. 


Piano standards are constantly being advanced. 
The ranking piano of fifty or even ten years ago can- 
not retain its premier position, unless it has made 
rapid strides forward. Standing still in these days 
means distinct retrogression. 

No piano has of late made such rapid progress, has 
so notably advanced its artistic standards, as the Weber. 
The musical world has been quick to appreciate this 
fact, and one great artist after another has added the 
weight of his personal endorsement to the Weber’s 


prestige. 


The Weber Piano of to-day has progressed beyond 
the point where it ranks merely as ‘‘one of the few 


great pianos of the world.”’ 


In view of the preference 


being given it by the foremost pianists and musicians 
of the world, and of the fact that its artistic ideals are 
constantly being promoted by the greatest corps of 


musical and constructional experts ever assembled, 
the Weber yields precedence to no other piano whatso- 


ever, here or abroad. 








THE WEBER PIANO COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL, 362 FIFTH AVENUE, near 34TH ST. 
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“Isn't that lovely?” said an enthusiastic 
young musician when a prima donna had 
finished her principal song. 

“Perfectly charming!” replied the young 
lady addressed. “I never saw such a beau 
tiful white satin in my life. How much do 
you think it would cost a yard ?”—*“Life.” 


* * * 


Jackie—Does you father know anything 
about music, Tommy? 

Tommy (whose father is a policeman)— 
Yes. 

Jackie 

Tommy 
there are 
tell mother so. 


Well, what does he know? 

He knows how many bars 
in a beat, for I have heard him 
“*Tit-Bits.” 


x * * 


He—“I never talk about things that I 
don’t understand.” 


She—“T should think you would be afraid 
vou might lose the use of your vocal 
chords.”—Chicago “Record-Herald.” 


* Sd * 


At Our Church Bazar—Vicar (effusively 
to conductor, at close of a brilliant pro- 
gram)—“The music sounded very delight- 
ful in the distance, and I can assure you 
it did not in anv way interfere with the 
“Punch.” 

oA ok * 


sales !”— 


Mrs. Screecher—All I have to do is to 
sing and baby goes right to sleep 

Mrs. Kuting—A very wise child 
“Observer.” 


Utica 


“I’ve lost my heart,” she sang, 
But the crowd did not rejoice; 
With one accord they did declare 
She'd also lost her voice. 
—Chicago “News.” 
* *" * 


. Mrs. Brown—How did you like Signor 
Tuni’s singing, Mrs. Jones? 
Mrs. Jones—Oh, | think he is heavenly 
transporting—a real prima donna!— 


“Harper's Weekly.” 


Unique Representation of Song. 


A Chicago paper tells how a teacher 


asked all her children to draw a picture il- 
lustrating any song which each might 
choose. 

Tommy’s paper showed three concentric 
circles, and inside the smallest were several 
dots scattered around. 

He explained that it illustrated “The Old 
Oaken Bucket.” 

“But,” said the teacher, “what is this?” 
pointing to the largest circle. 
“That is the ‘old oaken 

Tommy. 

“And this?” touching the center circle. 

“That’s the ‘moss covered bucket.’ ” 

“And this smallest circle?” continued the 
still bewildered teacher. 

“The ‘iron bound bucket,’ ” 

“Well,” said the teacher, 
these little dots ?” 

“Why, those are ‘the loved spots that my 
memory knew!’” 


bucket,’ ” said 


all 


“what are 





Higginson Denies Another Rumo 

Boston, Aug. 26.—Henry L. Higginson, 
sponsor of the Boston Symphonv Orchestra, 
denies the story in the New York papers 
that he, with Henry Deland and Winthrop 
Ames, are behind a movement to establish 
a new “national” theatre in Boston, with 
the Castle Square Company as a nucleus. 
He says: “As far as I personally am con- 
cerned I can say that there is nothing in it. 
I know nothing of this project to build a 
theatre at once 


American Tour, 1907-8, Now Booking 


For Terms and Dates, Address 


LOUDON CHARLTON, - 


Carnegie Hall, - 


NEW YORK 
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| What the Gossips Say ~~ 





Music for the Deaf and Dumb. 


Experiments have been instituted with a 
view to making the field of music acces- 
sible to the deaf and dumb, says a report 
from abroad. The method used to achieve 
the desired result is not the making of mu- 
sic in the conventional sense of the word, 
for no sounds are obtained or anything that 
might: create the impression of sound to 
those lacking the sense of hearing. It is 
through the muscular sense that access to 
the musical emotions of the deaf and dumb 
is sought, and. electricity is the agent of 
communication used. Of course, much of 
the essential beauty of sounding music is 
lost, but it is asserted that through inter- 
mittent electric currents sensorial associa- 
tions are produced not unlike musical ones 
in their effect upon the feelings. In a sim- 
ilar way, for example, a blind person gets 
a conception of space by means of his tac- 
tile sense. The apparatus used in these 
experiments consists of a phonograph and 
a microphone attached to accumulators. 
The phonograph cylinder has a tonal scale. 
These tones, as the cylinder is reeled off, 
are conveyed to the microphone, where- 
upon an intermittent current is produced, 
the periodical duration of which is equal in 
length to the tone waves. A regulator, at- 
tached to the circuit, is used to control the 
force. of the electric current. As the high 
tones, which represent a great number of 
sound waves, produce a great number of 
vibrations in the induction apparatus and as 
the low tones produce a comparatively low 
number of vibrations, contractions of the 
muscles correspondingly fast and slow are 
obtained on. the subject under experiment, 
Deaf and dumb persons submitting to the 
tests, it is said, soon are able to gain a dis- 
tinct impression of the music thus con- 
veyed to them. 

Commenting upon this ingenious device, 
the New York “Press” says: 

“As far as we know, these musico-mus- 
cular experiments have been made only on 
the deaf and dumb. But is there not a 
field for investigation among those who, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


GEORGE W CHADWICK, 


Director. 


C 


by means of electrical stimulus, with or 
without audible accompaniment, the unfor- 
tunate human, heretofore considered un- 
musical, may obtain the same sensuous en- 
joyment which his esthetically more refined 


brother derives solely by way of his éars?” 





Concert Program ‘* Requests.”’ 


“By Request,” printed after a selection on 
a concert program has become so familiar 
to the eye of the average auditor that its 
significance is almost lost. Very often it is 
ingeniously inserted by the program maker 
himself, in order to forewarn his hearers 
that the selection in question has peculiar 
merits which they must not forget to appre- 
ciate. 

One of the younger school of bandmas- 
ters—a good looking chap by the way—re- 
ceives each day, at a popular sea-shore re- 
sort where his band is holding forth, a big 
batch of “request” letters, which, if pub- 
lished would make interesting reading mat- 
ter. 

“Dear Mr. Blank,” writes one woman. “I 
am going to havé my son Willie at the con- 
cert to-night, and won’t you please play 
your famous —— march. I do so want him 
to hear it.” 

Another asks for a certain selection be- 
cause she “loves to watch him lead it.” In 
this daily batch of letters are often requests 
for appointments as well as musical selec- 
tion. “I know you are married, but do you 
think your wife would object if you allowed 
me to take you automobile riding to-mor- 
row mornine?” asks one devoted woman. 

And so, the bandmaster is fast winning 
the laurels of popularity that were formerly 
awarded to matinée idols. 





Eccentricities of Genius. 


How frequently persons of genius seem, 
to the laymen at all events, a litthe peculiar 
or strange in appearance; recall Rubin- 
stein’s shaggy hair, for instance, or the 
dreamy, contemplative mien of Shelley! 
On the other hand, however, think of the 
face of Robert Browning, almost of com- 
monplace type, as it were, though in a way 
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all the more remarkable in a genius of 
Browning’s stamp, to find a face and per- 
sonality so like in general those of his fel- 
low beings. The late Franz Lizst would 
have been noticed anywhere, and it is said 
that even cabmen turned to look at him 
as he passed along the street. In the case 
of Katharine Goodson, however, there is 
no outward sign that she is other than as 
any beautiful, attractive, winsome woman. 
There is, to be sure, an air of determina- 
tion and a far-seeing expression in her 
eyes, but there is nothing to attract atten- 
tion to her or to single her out from others 
when met in a throng of people; and it 
seems as if her artistic nature were all the 
more attractive because of this very sim- 
plicity, for simplicity surely is a distinctive 
feature of that which is really great. 

Miss Goodson is coming to America 
early in October to appear as piane soloist 
at the great Worcester Festival. She is 
then to be heard with the leading orches- 
tras in the country, in recitals, and before 
musical organizations throughout the land. 
She has created a furor the past season in 
London by her performances with Kubelik 
in Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata. 





Her Littie Rabbit. 


A story is told of Gounod which shows 
the difference between the French and the 
English style of regarding things. A mu- 
sic-mad young English lady was introduced 
to the great musician, and overwhelmed by 
the happiness of standing in the presence 
of the composer of “Faust,” she addressed 
him thus: 

“Oh, I am lost for words to express my 
admiration. Inspired musician, genius, 
mighty master, what shall I call you?” 
Gounod here interrupted her by patting her 
on the head and saying: 

“Throw your arms around my neck and 
call me your little rabbit!” 





Consolation for Would-Be Prima Donnas. 


Oscar Hammerstein, the impresario, tells 
a little story that should furnish consola- 
tion to would-be prima donnas. 

“Some managers get heated over operatic 
questions. They let personal things—rage, 
joy—influence them. This. is wrong. To 
succeed in this business one must be as. cool 
and calm and farseeing as the young lady 
of Oshkosh.” 


August 31, 1907. 


Mr. Hammerstein laughed heartily. _ 

“This young lady,” he resumed, “had 
thrust upon her one night the disagreeable 
duty of refusing a young man, a poor young 
man, a hopeless young man, an eight-dol- 
lar-a-week clerk in a dry goods store. 

“The young man took his refusal hard. 

“*You spurn me,’ he cried bitterly; ‘but 
you will live to rue this day. I will go out 
into the great marts. I will strive, I will 
win. My name shall be known, my millions 
envied——’ ; 

“‘Then come and try me again,’ the 
young lady calmly interposed.” 





MISAPPREHENSION. 























“Is that a symphony or a nocturne they 
are playing now, Mr. de Sweetsound ?” 

“Neither, my dear madam—they are 
tuning up!”—‘“Sketchy Bits.” 





The Italian composer Alfano has had his 
new one-act opera “Auerstehung” accepted 
by the opera in Berlin. 











No school in this country can contribute as much toward a musical education as the New 
England Conservatory of Music. A steady growth of over fifty years has made it rich in ex- 
pe and it is everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school in America. 
ts complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the 
new Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the 
acknowledged music centre of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 


necessary to a musical education. 


_Every department under special masters. The student's capacity sets the only limitation 
to his pregress. The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University afford pupils 


Newfngland 
ONSERVATO 
OF MUSIC 








special advantages for literary study. 


RY 


FOUNDED 1853 


YEAR OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1907. 


Owing to the practicol training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers and musicians. Practical Pianoforte Tunina Course in one year. 

The privileges of lectures, concerts, and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice 
and appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the 
music student. A number of free violin scholorships available for 1907. 


For particulars and year book, address 
RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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ITALIAN GRAND OPERA BARITONE 
(A Baritone voice of great power, with notes of 
magnificent fullness and breadth) 
Operas, Oratorios, Concerts, Recitals, ‘‘at Homes"’ 
Manager: W. 8. Bigelow, Jr.. Boston, Mass. 
687 Boylston 8t. 





Ogden Crane American School of Opera and Voice Culture 


Sole Direction of Mme. Ogden Crane 


Phone 5966 Columbus 


CARNEGIE HALL 


Next opera presented May 13th: ‘““The Man She Left Behind Her. 


“™ Hirschmann 


- BARYTONE 
Concerts, Oratorio 


Address: 386 St. Nicholas Ave., 
New Yor«, N. Y. 
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Recitals and 
Oratorio 
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150 West 59th St., New York 








WHITNEY MOCKRIDGE 2 204 met cos 


fer 10 years leading Tenor Soloist of Festival-Oratorio, 


rt and Opera in Endia 


Oratorio, Opera and Refined Diction. 
“The Walton" 104 W. 70th St., New York 





CONTRALTO 





Conce ad. 
LOE ALEXINE FUL ON Direction A. F. ANDREWS, 
41 West 24th Street. 
Personal Address, 166 West 126th St. 


Phone 296 Morningside. 





Game COO P E R 


Specialist in Voice-Placing 


Will Take Pupils for the Summer 
Correspondence Invited 


Steinway Hall - - CHICAGO 





ELLIS GLARK HAMMAN 


PIANIST 


1524 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CONCERT ORGANIST 


For term $, dates, etc., address, 
1003 South Forty-Seventh Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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SONG RECITALS 
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HAENSEL & JONES 
542 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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VOICE SPECIALIST-ART OF SINGING 69 West 93rd St., New York, N. Y. 
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FELIX WEINGARTNER’S PLEA FOR “ABSOLUTE” MUSIC 


Felix Winishortner. the noted conductor, 
who visited America and directed several 
orchestral concerts here, and is reported 
to have been chosen as Gustav Mahler's 
successor in Vienna, makes a strong plea 
for “absolute” music and expresses the be- 
lief that “program” music has been carried 
to harmful extremes in an article in the 
“Independent.” 

The rise of this evil tendency of pro- 
gram music may be easily accounted for 
on psychological grounds, says Mr. Wein- 
gartner. When the great epoch at the close 
of the 18th century was over, there was a 
noticeable falling off in the symphonic pro- 
duction. Even the most eminent masters 
felt that they were neither able to excel, 
or even equal, the achievements of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven. They were there- 
fore forced, at any cost, to think of some- 
thing new, something different, and in 
their dilemnia they seized upon program 
music. To consider Berlioz, as is always 
done, the father of this movément, is quite 
a mistake. Berlioz was not a writer of 
program music in a faulty sense, and it is 
to be devoutly wished that modern sym- 
phonists could arrive at} Berlioz’s view- 
point, when the formal elements of the 
symphony would be assured of recognition 
and reverent treatment. 

Similar reforms would also not be amiss 
in the field of operatic music. Here, as in 
symphonic music, the enormous increase of 
resources has worked dire disaster. As 


When Violins Are Pawned. 


“Of all the stories that come to our 
ears in the course of a year,” said the 
pawnbroker, “those in which violins are 
concerned are probably the most pitiful. 

“If you could learn all the details which 
led up to the sale of that case full of in- 
struments you would have enough pathos 
to fill sevetal volumes. A musician won't 
sell his violin until everything else is gone, 
and then He will usually starve for several 
days before he is ready to take the final 
step. Now, I don’t see how any one can 


become so, attached to a fiddle; but of 
course I ain’t a musician. Really, I'd 
rather not have the things around. I don’t 


like them. The cut and the shape and the 
general appearance of a violin is enough 
to give a man the blues. They're a sad 
instrument at best, and I often think they 
must be made more so by the experiences 
some of them are taken through. Soime- 
times I get some very rare fiddles. When 
the old, mellow toned ones come in here 
you can bet there’s something behind it— 
some story that the papers would like 
mighty well to get.” 





Ada Saecker, of Appleton, Wis., will sail 
about the middle of Rasches from New 
York for Berlin, where she will continue 
her musical studies, remaining there and 
in Paris for possibly a year and a half. 


iCHAMBER 


all of the newly eR resources are in- 
strumental, the result has been a powerful 
augmentation of the orchestral apparatus, 
while on the stage there is only what there 
always was—the human voice, and this is 
often completely smothered by the extrava- 
gant orchestration. 

‘ Again, unhealthy and abnormal condi- 
tions, denoting a transition period. Just 
as program music is to be traced back to 
Liszt, so is this exaggerated operatic or- 
chestra to be attributed to Wagner. Most 
of the faults in the modern opera have 
arisen from the imitation of the misunder- 


stood Wagner. Composers have not been 
able to distinguish between the essence of 
his reforms and their secondary quality; 
to separate the objective and the legitimate 
from the artistic personality of Wagner. 
The impulse which Wagner gave to the 
modern opera consists chiefly in the change 
he made from a collection of dialogues and 
vocal numbers to a music-drama. His ar- 
tistic individuality demanded the most 
powerful materials, and it was solely from 
this cause that he was also forced to call 
into existence a powerful instrumental 
apparatus. He who brought the world of 
gods and goddesses down to earth was 
obliged to have at his service the most 
powerful means of expression. Wagner's 
successors make the mistake of applying 
this art of instrumentation to any and 
every subject, and believe themselves to be 
intensely modern if they only imitate the 
Wagnerian motives and harmonies. 

The only composer who really under- 
stood Wagner and caught his true creative 
spirit was Verdi. “Falstaff” I consider 
the only operatic masterpiece which has 


been composed since Wagner. Anti-Wag- 
nerians are fond of accusing him of wish- 
ing to banish melody from the opera. One 
ig able to point to any number of separate 
musical numbers in his works. Even in 
the very last one, “Parsifal,” the monolog 
of Amfortas is really an intact number. In 
fact, in the earlier operas the several parts 
were numbered and characterized as solo, 
aria, duet, etc., quite as in the big French 
opéras. If there is to be a wholesome re- 
action in operatic style this aping of Wag- 
ner (which rests chiefly upon a misunder- 
standing of his motives) must be aban- 
doned, and only his healthy reformatory 
principles be followed. A word about the 
modern concert life. That which painful- 
ly affects the intelligent musician is. the 
Stillosigkeit of the programs and the’ fea- 
turing of soloists, which has become a 
veritable nuisance. There is too much ca- 
tering to the audience in performing in one 
evening works of the most varying schools 
and styles, so that an absolutely inartistic 
contrast is the result. A program should 
be devoted to the works of one composer 
or to those which are related in style. 
This evil is increased by the concessions 
which the conductors make to the soloists. 
One can think of nothing more tasteless 
than to follow a powerful orchestral num- 
ber by a little song with piano accompani- 
ment, the only reason it is done being to 
give an opportunitv to the popular prima 
donna, with her engaging smile and sensa- 
tional toilet. The soloists choose what they 
please and what is best suited to them, 
unmindful of the fact that the artistic 
harmony of the program is being utterly 
destroyed. There is only one solution to 
this problem—the program should not be 
chosen for the soloists, but the soloists for 
the program. 


The Three Miles’—Gwilym and His Daughters 





The accompanying illustration shows Gwilym Miles, the popular baritone, with 


each arm encircling a Miles of smaller proportions. 
at his home in Mount Vernon, 


life 


piest of men in his family 


Mr. Miles is one of the hap- 


N. Y., and heartily en- 


joys a romp with the two little daughters in the picture here reproduced. 
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~ BROOKLYN 10 HAVE 
AN IMMENSE ORGAN 


Best Performers of America and 
Europe Will Give Series 
of Recitals. 





Car_sBap, Aug. 22.—According to Will- 
iam C. Carl, the American organist, who 
has been staying here, Brooklyn will be 
able to boast of possessing the largest or- 
gan in the world ere long.’ It is now in 
course of construction and when completed 
it will be placed in a Brooklyn concert hall. 

The instrument will have five manuals, 
140 speaking stops, and every conceivable 
mechanical accessory. A novel and extra- 
ordinary feature will be an “expression 
pedal,” to affect the pedal board, thereby 
enabling the performer to play with ex- 
pression passages written for the feet. The 
hall will seat 4,500 persons and concerts 


will be given three times weekly by noted 
American and European organists. 

The plan regarding the European organ- 
ists is to bring each one for an engagement 
of five successive weeks or fifteen con- 
certs in all. Among the distinguished mu- 
sicians it is hoped to secure are Alexander 
Guilmant, of the Conservatoire; Charles 


Widor, organist of Saint-Sulpice; Eugéne 
Gigout (Saint-Augustin); Louis Viernne 
(Notre Dame), Henri Dallier (Saint- 


Eustache), Paul Homeyer, organist of the 
Gewandhaus concerts,  Leipsic; Karl 
Straube, of the Leipsic Conservatory; and 
William Wolstenholme, the blind English 
organist, now in London. The best known 
American organists will be engaged, and 
they will alternate with their foreign con- 
fréres. 

The Guild of American Organists will 
inaugurate a series of recitals in New 
York City and Brooklyn in the early Au- 
tumn. Among the organists engaged for 
the series are Warren R. Hedden, Clar- 
ence Eddy, R. Huntington Woodman, S. 
Archer Gibson, John Hyatt Brewer, Ger- 
rit Smith, G. Waring Stebbins,. Scott 
Wheeler, J. Christopher Marks and Mr. 
Carl. 


Am rican to Queits New Role in Rome. 


MILAN, Aug. 22.—Grace Whistler- 
Misick, the American mezzo-soprano, who 
made a successful début in grand opera in 
Pergola last month, and has since then 
been warmly received in Cagli and Fos- 
sombrone, has been engaged to create the 
title role of “La Zingara” in Rome in Oc-_ 
tober. 





Smoking is generally considered bad for 
singers, and probably it is. But Caruso 
smokes a dozen cigarettes a day and Scotti 
smokes twenty. Of the great Mario it is 
related that he smoked strong Havana 
cigars all day long, and that he got spe- 
cial permission to smoke in his dressing- 
room at the opera house, so that he might 
indulge the craving in the intervals of 
singing. Sims Reeves smoked persistently. 
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DIRECTOR SELECTED 
FOR “MERRY WIDOW” 


Henry W. Savage Engages 
Louis F. Gottschalk for the 
Conductor’s Post. 


Louis F, Gottschalk has picked one of 
the musical conductor plums of the season. 
He was engaged by Henry W. Savage last 
week to take charge of the director’s chair 
in the latter’s forthcoming production of 
the European musical sensation “The Merry 
Widow.” 

Mr. Gottschalk, who has been chiefly 
identified with the musical pieces written 
by Victor Herbert, having been director 
of three of this composer’s operettas, in- 
cluding “The Ameer,” “The Idol's Eye” 
and “Dream City and the Magic Knight, 
is enthusiastic over his appointment to a 
post which has_ been sought by a number 
of the musical directors who have been as- 
sociated with Broadway productions for the 
last ten years. ms ‘ 

In speaking of his new position this week, 
Mr. Gottschalk said: 

“T feel that I will be stationed in New 
York for at least two years to come, be- 
cause from the common concensus of opin- 
ion “The Merry Widow” is the greatest 
operetta that has been written for several 
years. Aside from the financial phase of 
the matter, however, and aside from the 
fact that every man in the mysical pro- 
fession prefers to spend as much of his 
time as possible in New York and from a 
purely artistic point of view, I feel that I 
am exceptionally lucky for, both from hear- 
ing and studying the music of Franz Le- 
har’s ‘The Merry Widow,’ 

“T know that this composition is so far 
above the usual musical show to which 
the public has been accustomed that it will 
result in an artistic revelation. It is ut- 
terly unlike any recent light opera and 
can be compared only with such pieces as 
“The Bat,” “Prince Methuselum,” “The 
Queen’s Lace Handkerchief” and “A Night 
in Venice” by Johann Strauss; “The Beg- 
gar .Student.,” “Merry War” and “Poor 
Tohnathan” by Karl Mullocker: “Nanon” 
by Richard Genée, and “Girofle-Girofla” 
by Audran. 

“In my estimation the piece is superior 
to any of the Gilbert-Sullivan operas. It 
occupies a place that is seldom attained 
between light opera and grand opera. It 
has a motive in the Siren Waltz that ap- 
proaches the masters’ classics. Indeed I 
think the New York public will agree when 
it is produced at the New Amsterdam 
Theatre that it marks a new epoch in mu- 
sical production and although folk in this 
profession are superstitious regarding rosy 
predictions before a piece is seen. I have no 
hesitancy in saying that “The Merry Wid- 
ow’ will cause at its premiére the greatest 
enthusiasm that a New York audience has 
evinced during the course of my experi- 


-..- 
ence. 
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ELIZABETH PARKINA. 


Kansas City Soprano Who Is Being Consid. 
ered for An Engagement At the 
Metropolitan Opera House 


Paris, Aug. 24.—Among the singers who 
are receiving the serious consideration of 
Heinrich Conried for engagements at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York, 
is Elizabeth Parkina, an American girl who 
has created a sensation in Paris and Lon- 
don, winning her laurels after years of toil 
and struggle and finally establishing herself 
on the ladder of fame. 

The young diva’s successes at Covent 
Garden in London made Mr. Conried anx- 
ious to pass judgment upon her as a possible 
addition to America’s list of operatic at- 
tractions—and it is said that Miss Parkina 
would be nothing loath to accept an engage- 
ment to return to her native country under 
such auspices. 

A Kansas City girl, it was with the help 
of her older sister, a school teacher, that 
she was first enabled to go to Paris to 
study. The two girls faced the long effort 
together, and Miss Parkina’s début as 
Lakme at the Opéra Comique in 1902 was 
the reward. She soon crossed over to Lon- 
don, where Melba, who had met her at 
Mme. Marchesi’s studio in Paris, made a 
Covent Garden engagement possible. 
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Mrs. Stacey Williams, 


Kenneth M. Bradley, Ludwig Becker, 

Mme. Justine Wegener, Sig. Umberto Beduschi. 
Harry R. Detweiler, Chas. E. Allum, Mus. Dr., 
Cecelia Ray Berry, Lois E. Seeberg. 
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FOR MUSIC SEASON 


Peabody Conservatory An- 
nounces Faculty for Year 
—Other Notes. 


BALTIMoRE, Mpb., Aug. 26.—The an- 
nouncement was made this week of the re- 
opening of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Harold Randolph, director, on Oc- 





tober 1. The faculty will comprise the 
following: 
Piano: Harold Randolph, Emmanuel 


Wad, Ernest Hutcheson, Alfred Goodwin, 
Howard Brockway, Minna D. Hill, Rosine 
Morris. Harp: Bertha Thiele. Solfeggio: 
Lena Stiebler. Harmony and Composition ; 


Otis B. Boise, Howard Brockway. Voice: 
Pietro Minetti, W. Edward Heimendahl, 
Blanche Sylvana Blackman. Violin: J. C. 


Van Hulsteyn, Abram Moses. Violoncello: 
Bart Wirtz. Organ: Harold D. Phillips. 
Wind Instruments: John C. Bohl, Adolph 
Renz. Piano Sight Reading: Isabel L. 
Dobbin. Accompanying: Clara Ascher- 
feld. Fundamental Training: Charles H. 
Bochau. Languages: Marion B. Boise, 
Olga Alfieri Williams, Elise Tournier, 
Annie May Keith, secretary. 

The preparatory department faculty will 
include: May Garrettson Evans, superin- 
tendent; Maud Randolph, Ethel Abbott, 
Ethelind Ballard, Sara Banks, Virginia C. 
Blackhead, Emma F. Bush, Edith Cole, 
Elizabeth Coulson, Rose A. Gorfine, Car- 
lotta Heller, Hattie Holthaus, Frederick R. 
Huber, Nettie R. Jones, Florence Jubb, 
Katherine Lucke, Blanche Parlette, Louise 
Requardt, Marion C. Rous, Caroline W. 
Turner, Susanne M. Warden, Nellie E. 
Waxter, Paul Wells, Eliza McC. Woods, 
Franz Bornschein, Adelheid M. Arens, Vir- 
ginia C. Blackhead, Katherine Lucke, 
George Siemonn, Elizabeth Albert. C. Bert- 
ram Peacock, Louise Randolph, Lena 
Stiebler. Marion D. Evans, registrar; 
Bertha Leary, secretary. 

An elaborate musical program will be 
given at the reopening of Monument Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church on Sunday, 
September 1. The quartet consists of Nel- 
lie Colburth. Marion White and J. Marion 
Chance and E. Russell Dobson. J. Fred- 
erick Longworth is director of the choir. 

E. Clay Kaufman, director of the choir 
of the Second English Lutheran Church 
directs the regular choir at the morning 
service and at the evening service directs 
a male chorus of twentv people. 

G. Fred Kranz, president of the Musical 
Art Club, is spending his vacation in New 
York and Boston. 

Wesley L. Silverwood, musician and 
composer, is at the La Fontaine, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Mrs. John Swikert, Jr., a local musician, 
+ spending two weeks at Atlantic City, 
aN. . 

Ethel Simpson, the pianist, will resume 
teaching during September. W. J. R. 
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IN NATIVE LAND 


M. d’Abigny, Born in Virginia, Will 
Join Russell Opera Company 
This Winter. 








M. D’ABIGNY 


An American Tenor Who Has Appeared with 
Success in Opera in Europe---He Returns 
to His Native Country Next Winter. 


Paris, Aug. 24.—Accompanying the 
Henry Russell San Carlo Opera Company, 
which opens its American tour in Canada 
on October 15, will be M. d’Abigny, an 
American tenor of French extraction. He 
hails originally from Virginia. 

M, d’Abigny took up the study of the 
voice, and at the age of twenty-four sang 
at the Metropolitan Opera House with 
Mme. Melba, in “Faust.” Since then he has 
been singing in Brussels, Antwerp, Algiers 
and this Fall will appear in “Lohengrin,” 
in Vienna. In his répertoire during the 
coming season are “Les Huguenots,” “Ro- 


meo and Juliette,” “Lohengrin,” “Carmen,” 
“Aida” and “Rigoletto.” H. M. W. 





Felix Weingartner is the latest composer 
to be honored with a festival devoted to his 
works. Wildungen was the place and in 
the three concerts constituting the festival 
his Symphonic Intermezzo from, “Malaw 
ika,” Opus 10, symphonic poem “King 
Lear,” Opus 20, first symphony in G, Opus 
23, both sonatas for violin and piano, Opus 
42, and sextet in E minor, Opus 33, besides 
a number of his songs, were given. Ella 
Gmeiner, Eva Lessmann, Hans_ Schiitz, 
Hans Bohlmann, Fritz Dietrich and Car! 
Herbst were the soloists. 
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Tells of Success American 
Singers Are Winning Abroad 


Mme, Frances Helen Humphrey, of Buffalo, Returns from An- 
nual Trip with Interesting Account of Our 


Musicians in Europe. 


BuFraLo, Aug. 26.—Mme. Frances Helen 
Humphrey, the eminent teacher of singing, 
has just returned to Buffalo from her an- 
nual trip abroad, in fine health and full of 
enthusiasm over her Summer of recrea- 
tion and work combined, for this progres- 
sive teacher and musician always devotes 
part of her vacation to study. 

“My afternoons and evenings were given 
up to sightseeing and pleasure, but my 
mornings were always spent in the studios 
of the best teachers in Paris,” Mme. 
Humphrey told MusicaL America’s cor- 
respondent, “listening to their work with 
their pupils, discussing points and exchang- 
ing ideas. Among my pleasantest experi- 
ences were the hours in the studio of 
Charles W. Clark, the former Chicago bari- 
tone, who is recognized by the European 
public as a great concert artist, and no less 
great as a vocal teacher. During his resi- 
dence of three years in Paris, he has been 
invited three times to sing at the Conserva- 
tory concerts—a rare distinction for a for- 
eigner—and three times he has been award- 
ed medals by the Conservatory for his ar- 
tistic work. His principles of voice placing 





through Europe. She has a rich, warm 
dramatic voice, and is very temperamental. 
The drawing room of her pretty apartment 
in Paris is filled with trophies and sou- 
venirs of her various tours. Prominent 
among them is a beautiful silver vase with 





MINNIE TRACEY 


An American Soprano Who Is Winning Dis- 
tinction Abroad---Her Studio in Paris is 
a Centre for Noted Musicians 


an appropriate inscription, which the King 
of Sweden gave her last Winter during a 
tour of Norway and Sweden, when she was 
several times entertained by royalty, An- 
other souvenir is a fine portrait of herself, 
painted by an eminent French artist. 

“Miss Tracey’s home in the Faubourg 
St. Honoré is a centre for distinguished 
musicians. I met there Jacques Thibaud, 
the famous violinist, and Mme. Thibaud, 
Harold Bauer, Mme. Litvinne, Georges 
Ernesco, the young pianist and composer, 
who is a special protegé of Carmen Sylva, 
Queen of Roumania, and many others 
equally well known. Miss Tracey is es- 
pecially kind to American students 1n Paris, 
and holds out to them a helpful hand on all 
occasions. 

“Another charming 
whom I met in the studio of her teacher, 
Mme. Delattre, is Marguerite Sylva. Mme. 
Sylva, it will be recalled, was formerly on 
the light opera stage in this country. Since 
going to Paris she has mi ide for herself an 
enviable name at the Opéra Comique, where 
she is re-engaged for next season. Her 
Carmen made an immense hit. 

“She is very enthusiastic over her work 
with Mme. Delattre, and feels that to her 
she owes much of her success as a singer. 
Miss Sylva is as beautiful as of old, and is 
shining example of what may be accom- 
industry and a level 


American woman 





MME. FRANCES H. HUMPHREY 


Well-Known Buffalo Teacher Who Has Just 
Returned from Her Annual European Trip 


are sound and splendid. He always in- 
stils in his pupils, as of prime importance, 
the idea of beauty of tone. He is such an 
admirable teacher that it is a pity he has a 
to interrupt his teaching even for concert plished by intelligence, 








tours. Following his American tour this head. And although she has been so suc- 
Fall he is engaged for another tour in cessful in France, her heart is in her own 
Italy and France. country. 

“I spent considerable time with Minnie “IT met a young American tenor whom 
Tracey, the American soprano who has you will hear this season at the Metropoli 
earned almost unique distinction by her tan Opera House. Richard Martin had 
wonderful success on the concert stage all been singing in several of the opera houses 
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of Italy and France before Mr. Conried 
engaged him. I heard him sing and it 
seems to me that his fine voice will win 
recognition even when compared with such 
vocal organs as those of Caruso and Bonci. 
He will be heard principally in the rdles 
of Romeo, Faust and Canio in ‘I Pagliacci.’ 
His Canio is considered especially good. 

“Apropos of opera, I must tell you some- 
thing about Oscar Hammerstein which has 
amused the Parisians. This impresario is 
very popular with the singers and managers 
there, and while he was in that city he was 
so besieged by applicants for positions at 
the Manhattan Opera that he actually had 
to hide himself in an obscure little hotel 
to escape them. Mr. Hammerstein doesn’t 
talk much. He simply does things. The 
beautiful Cavalieri has made a great hit 
this Summer in Paris in the leading rdles 
of Massenet’s ‘Thais,’ which suits her voice 
and personality admirably. Mr. Conried in- 
tended to bring her out in the rdle at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, but in the 
meantime Mr. Hammerstein, fully aware 
that this would be a big card for his rival, 
goes quietly to the publishers and buys the 
rights for this country. So, after all 
‘Thais’ will be put on at the Manhattan with 
Mary Garden in the leading rdéle. 

_“In talking with many of the Paris ar- 
tists, they express universal regret at M. 
Victor Capoul’s retirement from active pro- 
fessional life. It is indeed difficult to find 
his equal as a coach for operatic artists.” 

Mme. Humphrey’s groundwork in her 
profession was done in M. Capoul’s New 
York studio, where she later became his as- 
sistant teacher. 

M. Gailhard. director of the Paris Grand 
Opera, extended to Mme. Humphrey the 
courtesies of his opera house,.as he always 
has done during her visits to Paris. He is 
looking forward to his retirement after 
twenty years as manager of that institution. 
“Yet, after all,” he said to Mme. Humph- 
rey, “I may wake up some morning and 
wonder what in the world I shall do with 
myself.” When one remembers that the 
Paris Grand Opera is open the year around, 
and appreciates the wonderful care as to 
detail that marks its performances, it may 
easily be seen that its retiring director 
would scarcely know what to do with his 
freedom after a professional career of such 
uninterrupted labors. 

Mme. Humphrey devoted part of her va- 
cation to an automobile trip with friends 
through the chateau country of France. 
She returned to Buffalo earlier than usual 
in order to fit up a new and attractive rest- 
dence studio, where pupils are already 
asking for lessons. Last season she had an 
immense class, which included many pro 
fessional singers, and this season promises 
to be a still busier one. 

The walls of her teaching room are hung 
with autographed photographs of many of 
the most famous operatic and concert ar- 
tists of the day. Among them may be seen 


Melba, Calvé, the de Reszkés, Plangon, 
Scotti, Minnie Tracey, Yvonne de Treville 
and hosts of others. M. H. 


Musicians Play for Sick. 


Mo., Aug. 26.—The Mu 
Kansas City has offered 


KANSAS City, 
sicilans’ Union of 


its services to the hospitals and orphan 
asylums in order that these institutions 
may enjoy what the general public has to 


pay for, good music. They offer to provide 
orchestras for the hospitals, and where 
louder music can be used, as in the grounds 
of orphan asylums, band concerts will be 


given. 
Every hospital and orphan asylum 
thanked the Musicians’ Union heartily, and 


the first concert was given recently at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, and was greatly enjoyed, 
the music cheering the invalids immensely. 

All the concerts will be given in the day 
time, for the reason that the musicians’ 
services are required and paid for in the 
evening. 





Gustav Charpentier’s new opera, “La vie 
du Poéte,” will have its premiére next sea- 
son in the Théatre Lyrique Municipal, 
Paris. 





Alexander von Fielitz 


Composer and Director 
will teach DURING SUMMER fn his private studio 
2002 Indiana Avenue--- First Flat 
Fine Arts Building, 812, Chicago 
MONDAY AND THURSDAY AFTERNOONS 
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MME. MULFORD SINGS 
AT ASBURY PARK 


Popular New York Contralto Delights 
Two Audiences at Sea-Shore 
Concerts. 





Assury Park, N. J., Aug. 26.—By pre- 
senting Mme. Florence Mulford, the dis- 
tinguished contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and well known to concert 
audiences throughout the country, in his 
Saturday and Sunday programs, Arthur 
Pryor gave two large audiences what was 
the musical treat of the 


generally voted 


season. 





MME, FLORENCE MULFORD 


Her Singing At the Last Week-End Concert 
of Pryor’s Band, in Asbury Park, Was 
One of the Musical Treats of the Season. 


It was on the Saturday evening program 
that Mme. Mulford made her first appear- 
by singing an aria from Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliette.” A voice rich in 
quality and always. under perfect control is 
Mme. Mulford’s. She sang with exquisite 


ance 


feeling and beauty of expression, It was 
a performance that aroused her auditors 
to great enthusiasm and brought forth 


three recalls. 

On Sunday evening an area from Saint- 
Saéns’s “Samson and Delilah” was Mme. 
Mulford’s offering. Here again, she cap- 
tivated her hearers. Numbers of Liszt 
(the symphonic poem, “Les Preludes”), 
Herbert, Donizetti, Tobani, Geordano, 
Puccini, Spinder and Pryor were provid- 
ed by Mr. Pryor’s excellent band, which 
has increased its popularity greatly during 
the c.irent season. 

The Queen’s Hall Orchestra, of London, 
took part during the past season in 125 
concerts, of which sixty were promenade 
concerts, six soloists’ concerts, five provin- 
cial, and thirty-nine Sunday concerts. At 
the promenade concerts new works by six 
British composers were produced. 








Piano Teachers 
and Musicians 


Cannot fail to appreciate the great aid 
to the performer of the STRAUCH 
LOST MOTION ATTACHMENT, 
which absolutely eliminates all lost 
motion when the soft pedal is used. 
This important improvement, invented 
and perfected by Strauch Bros., is 
conceded to be the Most Successful 
Device of the kind, and is now in- 
corporated in 


Strauch Bros.’ 
Piano Actions 


exelusively, and. forms ‘an 
reason why these actions 
ferred by skilled musicians. 
Insist on having a STRAUCH AC- 
TION in the piano you buy, and you 


additional 
are pre- 


will get the finest tone effects. 
(Look for the name on the action 
rail.) 


STRAUCH BROS. 
30 TENTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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LEO TECKTONIUS TO 
LIVE IN NEW YORK 


After Ten Years Abroad Pianist Will 
Again Make the Metropolis His 
Headquarters. 


After spending nearly a decade abroad 
Leo Tecktonius, the pianist, has returned 
to New. York to open a studio. 

In the return of Mr. Tecktonius New 
York regains a pianist of high order, a 
true artist, with temperament concealed 
within a personality that suggests to the 
stranger the typical man of affairs rather 
than of artistic inclinations. He is a man 
of thorough culture, with an imagination 
that rises easily to meet the demands of 
the composers whose work he interprets, 
making his Bach beautiful in its intel- 
lectuality, his Beethoven soulful, and in his 





Chopin he hie abies even that man ihe 
has been called Chopin’s reimpersonation, 


de Pachmann. 
The musician’s compositions are imbued 


with atmosphere of the different climes 
he has traveled in, although his coloring is 
perceptibly Russian. He will be heard in 
concert frequently in the East, and is 
booked through the Middle States and the 


West. 
Le Roy Campbell who has a conserva- 
tory at Warren, Pa., is in the West at 


present taking a Summer course with Mr. 
Tecktonius. He studied with him in Paris 
after his graduation at Leipsic. Mr. Camp- 
bell will be. remembered as having trans- 
lated Jadasson’s work on “Harmony” into 
English. Another talented musician who 
has been a pupil under Mr. Tecktonius is 
Bernard Miller, of Ironton, Ohio, who will 
accompany his teacher to New York to 
continue his studies with him. 


W. B. 








~ GUSTAV MAHLER’S CREATIVE GENIUS 





Daniel Gregory Mason Gives Some Side-Lights on Noted Con- 
ductor’s Compositions. 


Of the great mass of critical and bio- 
graphical comment that is appearing lately 
in periodicals concerning Gustav Mahler, 
who comes to the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York next season as Hein- 
rich Conried’s Musical Director, the con- 
tribution of _Daniel Gregory Mason to 
“The Outlook,”. deserves especial consid- 
eration. Mr. Mason devotes himself par- 
ticularly to a discussion of Mahler’s compo- 


sitions. He says* 

“His first pronounced success was won by 
the third symphony, in F, written in 1806. 
This’ Brobdingnagian work, which is di- 
vided into two parts, containing altogether 
six movements, requires two hours for its 


performance. It is scored for the largest 
modern orchestra, an alto solo voice, a 
women’s chorus, and a boys’ chorus. The 
perctission -instruments, for which Mah- 
ler seems to have a special fondness, com- 
prise, besides the usual drums, a bass drum, 
tambourine, triangle, tamtam, two glocken- 
spiels, and various bells. The first move- 
ment, immensely pretentious and elaborate, 
makes up the whole of the first part. It 
begins with a solo for eight horns unison. 
Its themes, however, are not of great in- 
trinsic interest, and seem to depend for 
their effect chiefly on their boisterous 
grandiloquence. 

The second movement, strikingly dif- 
ferent, shows a more attractive side of the 
German temperament, its fondness for 
simple tunefulness of the folk-song kind. 
It is a minuet, charmingly scored, possibly 
a little prolix. The third movement, a 
scherzo, reminds one of the idiom. of 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel.” The last 
three movements are enchained to form a 
single finale. Two texts are appended, one 
from’ Nietzsche and one bons “Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn.” The symphony 
closes. with a broad, Beethovenish adagio. 

-The fourth symphony, in G-major 
(1901), is perhaps of all Mahler’s works 


the most naive. It aims to translate into 
music a childlike medizval poem describ- 
ing the delights of heaven, and contains 
many melodies of a folk-song like or Mo- 
zartish character.. Nevertheless it is scored 
with Mahler’s customary  elaborateness. 
(In this fondness for simple, almost prim- 
itive music, dréssed. in ‘the richest costumes 
of the modern orchestfa and “worked out 
with intricate contrapurital devices, Mahler 
reminds one of Humperdinck and ‘his 
“Hansel. und Gretel.”) This symphony 
was the first, of the series to be heard in 
America. 

Of. the: last two "symphonies, the fifth 
(1904), called ‘the “Retsen Symphonie,” 
and the sixth (1906), in which use is made 
of célesta bells, cow-bells, wooden clappers, 
and a hammer, it is unnecessary to speak 
in detail. ‘They.are like the others in their 
curiously German admixture of the blat- 
antly sonorous with the childishly naive. 

Mr. .Felix Weingartner, in his excellent 
little book on “The Svmphony since Bee- 
thoven,” says of Mahler’s work as a whole: 

“We find in him deep, strong feeling, 
which has its own mode of expression, and 
which says what it has to say quite un- 
concerned about the possibilities of per- 
formance and success. His most striking 
characteristic is the remarkable breadth of 
his themes, as well.as their thoroughly mu- 
sical nature There may be bizarre 
passages . + $ We may notice a cer- 
tain prolixity, and, perhaps, a want of se- 
vere self-criticism in the selection of his 
themes; but everything that he writes bears 
the stamp of a rich imagination, and a 
vivid, almost a fanatic enthusiasm, which 
has always awakened my sympathy.” 

Personally, Mahler is singularly quiet 
and retiring for a man who can make so 
much noise with an orchestra. His atti- 
tude toward his own work is modest and 
non-committal. 

Besides his six’ symphonies .he has writ- 
ten several other large works, among 
which should be especially mentioned a set 
of humoreskes for otchestra and a can- 
tata, Das klagende Lied.” 
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BRIGHT PROS PEC TS 
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Garnet Hedge Is in Great 
Demand for Oratorio and 
Concert Appearances. 


Cuicaco, Aug. 26.—The number 
of return engagements booked by 
Garnet Hedge, the Chicago tenor, 
for the coming season is significant 
proof of the success of his concert 
work last year, which was an ex- 
ceedingly busv one for him. 

Mr. Hedge is the tenor of the 
Chicago Oratorio and Festival Quar- 
tet, which he and Grant Had'ey 
have organized with a view to sav- 
ing chorus directors time and trouble 
in selecting voices that blend well 
in oratorio and cycle singing. The 
fact that the quartet is already be- 
ing booked extensively indicates 
that it is filling a long-felt want and 
is certain of success. 

As well in such standard ora- 
torios as “Elijah,” “Messiah,” “Crea- 
tion,” “Redemption,” “Hymn of 
Praise” and “Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” as in all of the song cycles 
that have won favor, Mr. Hedge 
has received unstinted praise for 
his artistic singing. His voice is 
Of superior quality, good range and 
great dramatic possibilities. 

C. W. B. 


STUDIES “MERRY WIDOW.” 





Ethel Jackson Enthusiastic Over Pros- 
pects for Opera’s American Season. 


PArts, Aug. 24.—Ethel Jackson, who has 
been engaged by Henry W. Sayage as the 
prima donna for “The Merry Widow” in the 
American production of that new opera, has 
been spending a week in Europe seeing the 
different, performances of the opera and 
getting clothes for the part. 

“You ‘see, since I have arrived in Eu- 
rope,” said Miss Jackson, “I have been 
doing nothing but one night stands. I 
arrived in London on August 3 and saw 
in the evening ‘The Merry Widow.’ On 
the following day I came to Paris, where 
I stopped two days in order to arrange 
with about ten different persons for even- 
ing dresses, cloaks, national costumes, hats 
and I don’t know what else. 

“Of course I need not tell you that I am 


exceedingly happy to play ‘The Merry 
Widow.’ It is the most delightful part 
that has ever been written and the play, 
as you know, is everywhere such a tre- 
mendous success. Although I have not yet 
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studied my part, I think I could sing it 
now. It is such pretty musie that you 
cannot help remembering it. 

“Whenever I came out of a theatre in 
London, Hamburg or Berlin everybody who 
had been there was whistling or humming 
one or the other of the airs. 

“In Berlin I had a very flattering offer 
to play the Widow there, but could not 
accept, as I have signed with Mr. Savage 
for quite a number of years.” 





Pastor Weds Contralto Soloist. 


Pirrssurc, Pa., Aug. 27.—The announce- 
ment of the marriage of Sarah Kindred 
Williams, former contralto soloist of the 
First Presbyterian Church, and the Rev. 
R. A. Boice, formerly assistant pastor of 
that church, has caused a stir here. Two 
years ago the congregation engaged Miss 
Williams, who had just graduated from a 
New York musical school and who came 
from a prominent family at Norfolk, as 
contralto. She won instant recognition by 
her excellent work. 





To Examine School Teachers in Music, 


INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 24.—The trustees of 
St. Joseph County, Ind., have decided that 
after the close of the approaching school 
year all district school teachers in the 
county must pass an examination in music 
before they will be allowed to teach. 
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Cause of Grand Opera in English 
Makes Steady Progress in London 


Grand opera in the vernacular seems to 
be gaining steadily in London, where 
Charles Manners and his company, headed 
by Fanny Moody, followed up the closing 
of the Covent Garden season with the 
opening of a season of English opera at 
the Lyric Theatre. The remarkable sup- 
port they have «received, considering the 
time of year, prompts a writer in London 
“Truth” to ask if so much can be accom- 
plished for the cause of opera in Englisli 
under the least. favorable conditions, what 
might not be done under better ones? 

It has not always been so with Mr. Man- 
ners’ similar seasons in the past. The first 
of these was that given at Covent Garden, 
now some four or five years ago, which re- 
sulted, I believe, in a small profit. A 
second Covent Gardén season was less suc- 
cessful. The performances were better, 
but on this account the expenses were 
heavier and there was a serious loss. 

The following year Mr. Manners tried 


the experiment of a season at Drury Lane 
in the Summer concurrently with that at 
Covent Garden, and this was even less 
profitable. The loss incurred, as attested 
by the published statement of a well-known 
firm of chartered accountants, was between 
$25,000 and $30,000. 

Nothing daunted, however, Mr. Manners, 
whose pluck and perseverence in an uphill 
cause must surely command admiration, 
made another attempt with an August sea- 
son at the Lyric Theatre, this time with 
better results. It was, indeed, actually 
stated that he had made a profit of $5,000 
but this, it afterward appeared, was ex- 
ceeding the mark. Still, the actual loss was 
only $250, and Mr. Manners was hugely 


delighted. In the light of his previous ex- 
perience such a result was a positive 
triumph, 


Precisely how he will fare this time re- 
mains to be seen, but seemingly he has 
made an excellent start. Apparently the 
slack season is not such a bad time for 
opera in English as might be supposed. 
Mr. Manners at any rate has been getting 
excellent audiences so far, and every one 
will hope that he may continue to do so— 
certainly every one who has at heart the 
cause of native opera, meaning thereby not 
only: opera in English, but also English 
opera. For with Covent Garden given over 
almost entirely to foreign works given by 
foreign artists it is obvious that the one is 
intimately bound up with the other. 

As Mr. Manners has pointed out, if he 
could only be assured in advance of the 
support of a definite number of pledged 
subscribers he could provide perform- 
ances infinitely better than any which he 
has hitherto attempted. The performances 
could obviously be bettered if all the na- 
tive material actually in existence were 
available for this purpose. Some day, per- 
haps, Mr. Manners will control a company 
of English-speaking artists, including not 
only Fanny Moody, John Coates, Joseph 
O’Mara and others who are doing so well 
at the Lyric just now, but also Mme. Kirk- 


by-Lunn, Agnes Nicholls, Marie Brema, 
Miss Gleeson White, Clarence Whitehill, 


Allan Hinckley and many more who might 
be named, perhaps even a Melba or a Nor- 
dica; and then, with an orchestra to match 
we shall get performances of a quality 





worthy to take rank with those of any in 
Europe. 

Among recent performances one of the 
most. interesting was that of “Le Nozze,” 
with Zélie de Lussan (taking the part at 
short notice) as Cherubino. Fanny Moody 
as Susanna, Kate Anderson as_ the 
Countess, and Willam Dever, Lewys James 
and Charles Magrath completing a capital 
cast. 

It is astonishing how much more inter- 
esting such a work as “Le Nozze” becomes 
when it is given in the vernacular, and it 
becomes possible, therefore, to follow with 
ease. every detail of the action. 

In the ordinary way the average opera- 
goer does not do this at all, and though it 
sounds a paradox it often happens that the 
more familiar the opera the less he knows 
about it. True, he has a general knowl- 
edge of the plot, but of its minor details, 
upon which real understanding of the ac- 
tion usually depends, he is often as not 
sublimely ignorant, with the result that he 
waits only for the best-known musical 
numbers and is rather bored by the rest. 








CAVALIERI IN “CARMEN.” 


Metropolitan Opera House Singer Will 
Appear in Part This Season. 


Mlle. Lina Cavalieri will sing “Carmen” 
this year at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Disaster has for two years waited ‘on the 
Metropolitan production of this opera— 
the year before last because Caruso did 
not shine in it; this year because M. Rous- 
seliere did not cover himself with glory, 
and because at all times the leading part 
was not quite within Miss Fremstad’s ar- 
tistic province. — 

Mlle. Cavalieri seems, however, to have 
first claim on all the dramatic roles and 
accordingly she will try this one of the 
most grateful, if one of the most complex 
parts on the stage. 








On the occasion of the 300th anniversary 
of the founding of Mannheim, an operatic 
festival was held in the Théatre Grand Du- 
cal, It comprised a series of representa- 
tions of the principal German operattas, 
the first perfromance consisting of the 
“Rastelblinder,” by Franz Lehar, whose 


“Merry Widow” has won so great a tri- 
umph., 








Mme. Schumann-Heink’s delight in the domestic duties of her home at Singac, 
N. J., is well known to the hosts of admirers of the eminent German contralto, who is 


now a naturalized American. 


For the photograph 


herewith reproduced the camera 


caught her in the act of feeding the chickens, with her own two youngest “chicks,” 


Maria and George Washington, standing one on each side of her. 


George Washington 


was so named because he was born in this country. 


iD 








Blind Musician to Enter Queen’s Home. 

Expora, Ia., Aug. 26.—Queen Elizabeth, 
of Roumania, who writes under the nom 
de plume of Carmen Sylva, and who has 
just established a new charity in Bucharest 
for the blind, known as “The City of 
Light,” has invited an Eldora man, Sam- 
uel Bowman, to come to her palace and 
enter the new home. Bowman is a blind 
musician and is much pleased over the 
invitation, which comes personally to him. 


























Dr. Edgar Istel, the Munich composer, 
has completed a romantic opera entitled 
“Des Tribunals Gebot,” which has been 
accepted for the Vienna Court Opera. The 
composer is also the author of the libretto, 





ad Carl Burrian will not sing at the Wagner 
cestival in Munich after all. He has with- 
drawn from his engagement and the réles 


he was to have taken will be sung by Ernst 
Kraus. 
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CHAUTAUQUA HEARS 
“ELIJAH” WELL SUNG 


Reinhold Werrenrath and Dr. Lawson 
as Soloists Add to Their Lists 
of Successes. 





Cuautaugua, N, Y., Aug. 26.—The 
production of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” 
with which the chorus concluded its 
oratorio work for the Summer brought a 
series of admirable performances to a fit- 
ting close. Conductor Hallam is to be 
commended highly for the energy and vim 
that have distinguished the singing of his 
chorus this season, as well as for the ac- 
curacy of intonation, the careful attention 
to details and the dramatic effects achieved 
in climaxes. 

A most capable corps of artists assumed 
the solo parts. Of eonspicuous excellence 
was the singing of Reinhold Werrenrath, 
upon whom as Elijah fell the brunt of the 
work, and Dr. Franklia Lawson. Mr. 
Werrenrath’s singing was marked by rich- 
ness of tone quality, keen appreciation of 
the significance of the music and sincere 
sentiment. Dr. Lawson’s lyric tenor, which 
has delighted many Chautauqua audiences 
this season, was again heard to good ad- 
vantage, the familiar aria “If with all your 
hearts” being sung in a rarely refined style. 

The women soloists were Martha Miner 
Richards and Miss Waldo, who sang their 
small parts with characteristic taste and 
distinction, the “angel” trio, in which they 
were joined by one of the chorus altos, 
being especially effective. 


PATTI BACK FROM TOUR. 








British Provinces Will Again Hear Her 
Before Christmas. 


Patti, the Baroness Cederstrom, has re- 
turned from her three months’ visit to the 
continent and is at home in Craig-y-Nos 
Castle, where she will remain until Octo- 
ber. Then she will make her final fare- 
well tour of the British provinces, which 
might be prolonged indefinitely, but which 
will end about Christmas, with a concert 
at the Albert Hall, London, for the benefit 
of her able and faithful manager, Percy 
Harrison. 

But, in the meantime, Patti does not 
forget the poor and suffering, and on Sep- 
tember 19, she will give and direct a morn- 
ing concert at Swansea in aid of the local 
hospital. She writes to Stephen Fiske, in 
New York, that Mme. Ada Crossley, Ben 
Davies and David Hyghes will sing with 
her; that Marianne Eissler will play the 
violin, Cara Eissler the harp and David 
Richards the organ, and that Wilhelm 
Gang will conduct. 





Adamowski Trio Well Booked. 


Boston, Aug. 27.—The tour of the 
Adamowski Trio during the coming season 
will be most extensive and will cover the 
important points between Boston and Colo- 
rado Springs, and as far South as New 
Orleans. Bookings have been made 
rapidly. There is still an opportunity for 
some additional dates at some of the 
smaller places en route, and Manager 
Biegelow of the Trio says these are being 
rapidly arranged for. Mms. Szumowska’s 
recital tour will also be one of the most 
expensive she has ever made. 

DB. a b. 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink has been engaged 
to sing at the New Haven Theatre, New 
Haven, Conn., on October 31. 

x * * 


Beatrice McCue, of Akron, O., is visiting 
friends in New York. She sang last Sun- 
day at the Presbyterian Church in Far 
Rockaway. 

o> 

Emma Prall Knorr, the Washington, D. 
C., pianist, after having spent a month at 
Atlantic City, is now visiting relatives in 


New York City. 
Se 


Alberta Dersham, of Salt Lake City, has 
returned from a year and a half of study 
of the piano in Germany unuer eminent ar- 
tists and has opened a studio. 

* * * 


Seventeen hundred singers have already 
signified their intention and made arrange- 
ments to attend the sangerfest of the 
Northwest Sangerbund to be held in La 
Crosse, Wis., in July, 1908. 


a *£ 


Florence I. King, of “The Quintet,” who 
is one of Washineton’s most popular pian- 
ists, is spending her vacation at Bedford, 
Pa., the guest of Jessie McNamara, who 
is entertaining a house party. 

*x* * * 


At a recent recital by pupils of the Chi- 
cago Piano College in Kimball Hall those 
taking part were Gertrude Pratt, Myrtle 
Dittman, Leone Wildman, Lillian Luckner, 
Kathryn S. Day, Charity Baker and Lucille 
Russell. 


x * * 


Fred G. Ellis, of St. Paul, has accepted 
the position of choir- master, and Vernon C. 
Bennett, of the same city, that of organist 
at the First Christian Church. Mr. Ellis 
is now enjoying a vacation at his home in 


Michigan. 
* * * 


Harry Lane, a baritone who scored 
strongly in the: Chicago engagement of 
ptain Careless,”-has been engaged by 
Henry W. Savage for the role of Captain 
O’ Malley, a fire-eating soldier of fortune, in 
“A Yankee Tourist.” 
* * * 


William Jackson, the veteran organist, 
and for many years a musician in Milwau- 
kee, is in that city on a visit from his 
farm, near North Lake. Mr. Jackson is 
known as the oldest and formerly the best 
organist in Wisconsin. 

* * * 


Edwin Berg, of Duluth, Minn., has re- 
cently returned from Chicago where he 
has been taking a course of two years’ 
study on the violin. Mr. Berg will be with 
the Flaaten Conservatory of Music as one 
of the violin teachers. 
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At a meéting in Antigo, Wis., held at 
the Methodist Church, a new musical club 
was organized. The folowing officers were 
elected: Instructor, W. E. Perkins; presi- 
dent, O. B. Dreyer; secretary, Mae An- 
drews; treasurer, Roy Lyon. 


Esther Eugenia Osborne, of Minneapolis, 
who sailed for Sweden August 1, to fill a 
two-years’ engagement in the Royal Opera 
in Stockholm, is one of that city’s most 
popular singers, and her departure will be 
keenly regretted in musical circles. 


* * * 


Florence King, of Chicago, is visiting 
Des Moines, Ia., as a guest of Mabelle 
Wagner-Shank. The two young women 
will spend the Winter in Paris, where they 
will study music together, Miss King is 
an authority on public school music. 

* * * 

Frank C. Payne, the Detail King, is mak- 
ing a flying trip over the country and 
waking up the theatrical managers who 
have had the good fortune to get a “Ma- 
dam Butterfly” booking from Henry W. 
Savage’s offices for the forthcoming sea- 
30n, 

* * * 

Carl Felden, recently of Houston, Tex., 
but formerly of Dresden, has decided to 
open a piano studio in Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. Felden is a composer of originality and 
taste and a brilliant pianist and will be sure 
to draw to himself a following in a short 
time. 

* * * 

Lillian McMillan, a choir singer of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has come to New York with 
the intention of going on the stage. As 
an amateur actress she has considerable 
reputation, and she possesses a contralto 
voice which has already won her local 
fame. 

* * * 

The fourth weekly musicale of the 
County Club of Baltimore County, Md., 
took place at the club house August 14. The 
committee in charge were C. Brosius Reed, 
Roland J. Beer, James T. O’Neill and Ed- 
ward G. Claypoole. The program was of a 
high standard. 

** * 

Maud Ullmer Jones, the well known 
Minneapolis soprano, has been very ill, and 
has recently been compelled to undergo a 
serious operation. Her friends are much 
gratified to know that she is rapidly im- 
proving and hope soon to hear her beauti- 
ful voice again. 

x * * 


Emma Lucy Gates, of Salt Lake City, is 
taking a vacation from her studies in Ger- 
many by visiting her uncle’s family in Eng- 
land during the Summer months. She will 
return to Berlin early in the Fall. Maud 
May Babcock and Miss Knudson accom- 
panied her on her trip to England. 

ons 


Theodore H. Weber, an organist of Meri- 
den, Conn., who is now enjoying a trip 
abroad, writes to a friend in his home city 
that -he arrived in Hamburg after a fine 
voyage. His time has been spent sightsee- 
ing in Berlin and Dresden is his next stop. 
He is accompanied by Herman Weber. 


* * * 


Elsa Rehmann, daughter of the late J. 
W. Rehmann, has accepted the position of 
organist at the Central Presbyterian 
church, Des Moines, Ia. Miss Rehmann is 


one of the most promising young musicians 
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of the city. She ae eS has established a 
reputation as a teacher, pianist, and accom- 
panist. 
- a8 

Lydia Stuhr, a prominent young pianist, 
of Des Moines, Ia., and organist the past 
year at Central Presbyterian Church, has 
gone to Chicago, where she will teach and 
study at the American Conservatory. Miss 
Stuhr has been connected with Highland 
Park College of Music for some years as 
principal assistant to Dean Frank Nagel. 


* * * 


Estelle Brown, of St. Paul, accompanied 
by her pupil, Elizabeth Hamling, will sail 
from New York August 31 en route for 
Leipsic. Miss Brown will remain until 
holiday time, visiting and studying with 
her cousin, Jenny Osborne Hanna, who 
sings the leading soprano roles at the Leip- 
sic Opera. Miss Hamling expects to re- 
main a year abroad. 

e &6 


Mary Hissem De Moss, the well-known 
soprano, has just returned to New York 
from Lake Placid, N. Y., where she has 
been spending the Summer vacation fol- 
lowing her return from Europe. Mrs. De 
Moss has been putting in her time at all 
sorts of out-door sports, golf, tennis, row- 
ing and fishing, and she has returned in 
excellent health prepared for an active 
season. 
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George M. Sulli, of New Haven, Conn., 
has received the news of the appointment 
of one of his pupils, Uberto Bucchieri, to 
the vocal faculty of the Chicago Conserva- 
tory. Signor Bucchieri has sung the lead- 
ing tenor rdles in the principal operas in 
many of the best known opera houses in 
the great cities of Italy and France and has 
just finished a tour of South America and 
Mexico. 

ss <¢ 


Duluth, Minn., has a young singer who 
bids fair to win laurels in the person of 
Alice Sjoselius, who went to New York 
last Fall to take up the serious study of 
voice. Those who have heard Miss Sjose- 
lius since her return are confident that Du- 
luth will some day claim in her a pima 
donna of whom to be proud. Miss Sjose- 
lius is spending the Summer in Duluth and 
is solo soprano at St. Paul’s Church. 

x * x 


On Monday, September 9, the Hartford 
Sangerbund will begin rehearsals in prepa- 
ration for the concert in Foot Guard Hall, 
January 27 and 28, 1908. This concert 
will be a great undertaking and several 
months of rehearsing will be necessary to 
oroperly drill the society for the concert. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra will be 
engaged especially for the occasion, and 
an elaborate musical program will be ar- 


ranged. 
* * * 


Anton Pedersen, of Salt Lake City, 
bought an apparently valueless violin at a 
chance sale some months ago. It was cov- 
ered with common house paint, which did 
not add to its attractiveness. The musician 
scraped the paint off, and finally uncovered 
an instrument that had about it evidences 
of extreme old age. Presently he began to 
suspect it was a Cremona, and has sent it 
to his son Arthur in New York for exam- 
ination. 
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Emily C. Jessup, of Salt Lake City, has 
been appointed supervisor of music in the 
Thorp Polytechnic Institute at Pasadena, 
Cal., and will shortly enter upon her duties. 
Miss Jessup is a graduate of Columbia 
University, class of 1904, and attained to 
special proficiency in music while there, 
taking her highest stand under Edward 
MacDowell. She was an instructor in the 
Utah State University Summer school two 
years ago. 





IMMERMAN 
SOPRANO 


A well attended and _ very ETP 
concert was given at the Arrow Head, 
Fourth Lake, at Old Forge, N. Y., Thurs- 
day evening of last week, for the benefit 
of the Presbyterian Church at Old Forge. 
The following selections were finely ren- 
dered:—Piano duet, “Qui Vive,” Mildred 
Jones and Miss Cass; violin solo (selected), 
Mr. De Graff ; baritone solo (selected) ; 
piano duet, “Zampa Overture,” Miss Cass 
and Miss Lomber; violin solo (selected), 
Mr. De Graff; soprano solo, “The Swal- 
low,” Miss McDonald, and violin solo, Mr 
De Graff. 
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An audience that completely filled the St. 
Johns (N. B.), opera house gathered at 
the Firemen’s Grand Concert, under the 
direction of J. A. Kelly on the night of 
Tuesday, August 15. The program includ- 
ed vocal and instrumental selections, all of 
which were accorded enthusiastic applause, 
rendered by Pauline G. Biedermann, G. S. 
Mayes, D. B. Pidgeon, Lucy Tonge, Fred 
T. McKean, Frances Travers and Mr. Kel- 
ly himself. 

ye 


Francis Rogers, the well-known bari- 
tone, has been doing a great deal of trav- 
eling since he left for Europe early in 
the Summer. Holland, Belgium, France 
and Switzerland have been visited, and he 
is now in Florence, Italy, living quietly 
and getting to work on his répertoire for 
the coming Winter. Mr. Rogers will re 
main in Florence until early September, 
when he goes to London to remain until 
he sails for New York October 5 on the 
Minnetonka. 


* * * 
The Los Angeles “Times” is conducting 
a scholarship contest in connection with 
which tuition is offered in the following 
schools of music: Fillmore School of Mu- 
sic, Los Angeles Conservatory of Music, 
Long Beach (Cal.) Conservatory of Mu 
sic, School for Orchestral Instruments (A. 
D. Hunter, director), Lyric School of 
Music (Luella McCune, principal), Kel- 
ler Piano, Voice and Normal School, Room 
217, Blanchard Building; Verdi School of 
Singing, De Chauvenet Conservatory of 
Music, and the Irwin Pianoforte School. 


* * * 


Mme. Sembrich’s tour in October will 
take the famous prima donna into the 
South and Middle West, the tour includ 
ing about twenty-five appearances. In 
Norfolk, Va. and Charleston, S. C., the 
singer will be the opening feature of a 
course of concerts which are made up of 
attractions from the Charlton management, 
while in Columbia, S. C., and St. Louis 
and Chicago, her recitals will practically 
be the first important musical events of 
the season. Mme. Sembrich will continue 
her work with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company during the Winter and will make 
an extended trip to the Pacific Coast in the 
Spring. 

t.&.¢ 


One of Charles W. Clark’s early ap- 
pearances on his American tour this sea 
son will be at his old home in Van Wert, 
Ohio, where his former fellow townsmen 
are preparing a royal welcome for the ar 
tist, who in recent years has won such 
fame. Mr. Clark arrives shortly and his 
tour will embrace the principal cities of 
the Middle West. Among other places 
where engagements are booked are Ox 
ford, Ohio; Indianapolis, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Denver and Ann Arbor, while he 
will give a New York recital on December 
17 at Mendelssohn Hall. Mr. Clark is un 
questionably one of the greatest baritones 
of the present day, and his return to his 
native land will be awaited with marked 
interest. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


Opera in ‘New York and ‘London 


Contrasted by 


a New York Critic 


Algernon St. John-Brenon Sees Little at Covent Garden to Make 


Americans Envious—Audiences Are 


Not 


Enthusiastic, He Says. 


“Perhaps every visitor to our two opera 
houses wondered how the perform- 
ances given by Mr. Hammerstein and Mr. 
Conried compare with those given at sim- 
ilar places in Europe,” says’ Algernon St. 
John-Brenon. “As a matter of fact, there 
are but few opera houses in Europe that 
shadow of such a compar- 


has 


can stand even a 
The ordinary operas of the German 
or French provinces would in our eyes 
be an absurdity, useful as they are as a 
training school for artists, and as an oppor- 
tunity for immature ambitions. 

“A fine voice, a histrionic talent, are rare 
and precious things and the combination of 
both rarer and more precious still, and 
when such a combination is found, or even 
when a really fine voice itself is discovered, 
no minor opera house can afford to pay 
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what the few major opera houses are quite 
ready to give. 

“Then, again, the subsidizing of opera 
houses so general in Europe has a para- 
lyzing effect upon their tnergies. 

“As far as the artists are concerned, 
Paris accepts people we would never listen 
to, and so that a limited public should have 
a chance even of hearing second-class ma- 
terial, the State—that is, the peasantry of 
France—have to disburse $160,000 annual- 
ly. Now Covent Garden stands precisely 
upon the same footing as the Manhattan or 
the Metropolitan. It has no subsidy. It 
bids on the open, unassisted market for 
public support, as does any other place of 
entertainment. 

“As circumstances in the English house 
ase on all fours with those of the two 
New York houses, a comparison between 
them cannot fail to be as instructive to us 
as it is encouraging. 

“This Summer while in London, 
a visit to Covent Garden, the first one in 
some years. English visitors to New 
York, who take little interest in Covent 
Garden and none in the Manhattan or 
Metropolitan, insist passionately on the su- 
periority of the performances at the Lon- 
don theatre to those at our own. 

“Covent Garden is situated in one of the 
gloomiest and grimiest sections of a gloomy 
and grimy city. It is opposite Bow street 
police station, a favorite resort of unsuc- 
cessful criminals, and flanked by Covent 
Garden Market, a favorite resort for cab- 
bages and turnips. So much so, indeed, 
that there is in the eyes, or rather in the 
nose of Londoners, a subtle connection be- 
tween Rossini and radishes, Puccini and 
putrescent vegetables. 

“It is a historic house, indeed, but old and 
inconvenient. The auditorium is smaller 
than that of either of our opera houses, but 
still well proportioned and warmly attrac- 
tive. The prices for the seats are practical- 
lv higher than ours, the season shorter and 
the proportionate number of performances 
fewer. There is no Saturday matinee and 
no dream of a Sunday concert. Indeed, no 
one has ever asked for either of them. 

“The serried ranks of simple-hearted and 
economical enthusiasts that crush against 
the rail at both our opera houses are un- 
known in London, and we see there a 
house that to our mind is languorous, un- 
representative, jaded and __ lackadaisical. 
The same spirit, by a process that is as 
familiar as it is difficult of explanation, 
communicates itself to the performing ar- 
tists, so the representations lack in elan, 
nerve, intoxication. 

“The strange, almost weird, 
Caruso’s voice does not move 
audience; the majesty of the “Ring” 
not touch them as it does us. The Lon- 
doners are respectful and intelligent, but 
they are never, save on the subject of their 
dinner, the Irish question or a royal trous- 
seal, expansive or excited. 

“T attended a performance of ‘Tann- 
hauser,’ but the sense of general depres- 
sion that pervaded was too much for me. 
The first act of that magnificent work still 
remains, like the Parthenon, or like Ros- 
mersholm, one of the greatest monuments 
of human creative genius. In the conduc- 
tor’s chair sat one of the greatest conduc- 
tors of all time—Hans Richter—a man 
who understands as no other man does the 
musical meaning of Wagner’s work, a very 
fount of Wagnerism pure and undefiled. 

“The very presence of this great master 
would have insured New York a crowd- 
ed and expressive house, but in London 
there were empty seats, dull placidity and 
indifference. 

“The scenic settings of the complicated 
and poetic first act were respectable, but 
had no imaginativeness. We are accus- 
tomed to hear a great singer and a good 
operatic actress as Venus, and this is es- 
sential, for the dramatic motive of “Tann- 
hauser’ is the moral struggle as regards 
his love for Elisabeth and Venus that de- 
vastates the soul of the poet-knight. 

“London was fully content with a school 
girl as Venus and a schoolgirl who under 
stood the part just about as well as she 
understood the metaphysics of Aristotle 
She was liked because she was English and 
not coarsely Hellenistic. The passion, the 
realism, the living force of the Venusberg 
scene was carefully toned down to suit the 
moral yearning of Brixton and to temper 
the facile blush of the British matron. 

“It was the appalling lassitude, the cruel 
apathy of the beholders to the whole opera 





I paid 


beauty of 
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that dismayed me. It might, of course, be 
argued that artists such as I have alluded 
to were responsible for this. But even that 
comes to the same thine in the end. If the 
audiences showed real interest the manage- 
ment could engage better artists.” 


TO DEDICATE NEW ORGAN. 


St. Paul's Church in Richmond Plans 
Elaborate Musical Programme. 


Ricumonp, Va., Aug. 26.—An elaborate 
program of music is being prepared for the 
dedication of the new three-manual echo 
electro-pneumatic pipe organ that is being 
built for St. Paul's Episcopal Church in 
this city. 
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ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, RICHMOND 


Because of its historic associations, St. 
Paul’s has long been revered by the people 
of the South, regardless of religious creed. 

St. Paul’s is an exceedingly beautiful 
building and the interior reminds one of 
several of the leading English catehdrals. 
The construction of an organ that would 
exactly conform to the unusual require- 
ments of the Auditorium was regarded as a 
very delicate task and one calling for the 
greatest skill in scientific construction. 
Messrs. Lyon & Healy, Chicago, were given 
the contract and it is figured that the organ 
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will be completed and ready for use some 
time previous to the general Episcopal Con- 
vention. which is to be held at St. Paul’s 
in October. The present plan is to have 
the dedication take place during Conven- 
tion week. 


TO HONOR WENNERBERG. 


Swedish Residents of Chicago Will 
Erect Monument to Composer. 


Cuicaco, Aug. 26.—To assist in raising 
a fund for the erection of a monument in 
Upsala, the university town of Sweden, 
Swedish residents of Chicago will give a 
concert at the Casino, Wabash Ave. and 
Peck court, Saturday night. The monu- 
ment is to be to Gunnar Wennerberg, the 








famous Swedish musical composer, who 
died Aug. 21, 1901. 
Ellyn Swanson, Margaret Dahlstrom, 


Gustaf Holmquist and Joel Mossberg will 
be the solosits, and they will be assisted by 
a mixed chorus of 1,000 boys and a special 
male chorus of 500 voices. John R. Orten- 
gren will be the director of the affair. 





Mme. Felia Litoinne made her reappear- 
ance as Arméde recently at the subventioned 
theatre in Paris. The Paris papers com- 
ment favorably upon her performance. Ap- 
pearing with her, was Mme. Alice Verlet, 
who anticipates an American tour next sea- 
son. 
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